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Eugene Kinckle Jones 
‘@} the 10th day of April, 1936, Eugene 


Kinckle Jones completed twenty-five 

years as Secretary of the National Urban 
League, which only recently commemorated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding. It is 
obvious that the history of the Urban League 
movement is to a large extent the story of the 
vision, the planning, the tireless effort of Mr. 
Jones whose tenure as executive coincides almost 
exactly with the establishment of the organiza- 
tion. 

The past twenty-five years have witnessed 
tremendous changes in race relations in Amer- 
ica. Within this period occurred the great mi- 
gration of the Negro from the South to the cen- 
ters of industry in the North and the consequent 
multiplication of the problems of race adjust- 
ment. The role played by the Urban League 
movement in integrating the migrant Negro into 
the social fabric of the community is almost 
universally known and recognized. And the ex- 
pansion of the Urban League movement is proof 
that the concept of better race relations which 
has motivated its activities is fundamental to all 
real progress of the Negro minority. 

In itself that expansion is little short of re- 
markable. For it involved not only the recog- 
nition of the need of social work among Negroes 
on the part of Negroes but on the part of the 
larger community as well. It comprehended the 
finding and training of colored men and women 
for what was at the time of the League’s estab- 
lishment an entirely new field of endeavor. 

If now Social Work provides dignified oc- 
cupations for thousands of Negroes; if now the 
disabilities of the Negro can be interpreted in 
terms of social phenomena instead of racial dif- 
ference; if now Negro youth are assured larger 
opportunities of employment in the field of in- 
dustry and commerce, it must be ascribed in no 
small degree to Eugene Kinckle Jones whose life 
work has been devoted to unselfish service to his 
race and his country. 

* 


The Twin Cities—Revisited 


HEN the invitation came for the 

\ \ / editor to address the annual meeting 
of the Twin Cities Urban League, he 

could not refuse. True, he was tired of travel- 
ing and of talking. He had reached the point 
when he was assailed by recurrent doubt as to 
the effectiveness or importance of anything he 
had to say about race relations or, for that mat- 
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ter, anything else. But an onrush of meinories 
of the five years he had lived in these !oveh 
cities in the “land of the sky blue water” inelted 
his initial resistance. 

His unvoiced apprehension of the weather he 
would encounter proved well founded. When 
the editor peeked out of the window of his berth, 
in order to see if he could recognize any of the 
landmarks of that rugged countryside, all that 
he could see were huge flakes of swirling snow, 
And by the time the Olympian puffed into the 
station at Minneapolis the storm had reached 
the stage where it might be called a blizzard, 
even in that country of mighty snowstorms. 

The editor had seen Phyllis Wheatley House 
in the making. As he sat in the spacious gym- 
nasium, facing a courageous audience that had 
braved the still raging storm, he recalled the 
pitifully decrepit ramshackle old dwelling which 
housed the first efforts of social rehabilitation on 
the North side. He was still thinking of the 
pioneering work of Gertrude Brown, head resi- 
dent; of Dr. Abram Harris, first secretary of 
the Minneapolis Urban League, now a Guggen- 
heim Fellow in London to complete his study 
of the economic theories of Thorstein Veblen and 
Karl Marx; and something of his own attempts 
to make Minneapolis conscious of its duty to- 
ward its Negro citizens when C. W. Washing- 
ton, the present Urban League secretary, arose 
to make his annual report. 

The report revealed that essentially the same 
problems remained to be solved and that Min- 
neapolis, seat of one of America’s great insti- 
tutions of learning, was still holding tightly to 
racial attitudes which have no basis in theory 
or in fact. The editor was frankly amazed that 
Negro students were excluded from dormitories 
at the University of Minnesota solely because 
of their color. Now, Minnesota is not Missis- 
sippi. There is no valid reason why this state 
should apply to its Negro citizens the repressive 
measures which mark the former slave states. 

Surely, thought the editor, there is enough of 
liberalism in Minnesota to meet this challenge 
without evasion, without duplicity, and with 
forthright courage and honesty. He realizes that 
his speech disclosed his evident distress over the 
situation at the University. He is satisfied if he 
succeeded in transmitting his distress to some of 
his auditors. For every citizen in Minnesota who 
believes in the tenets of Democracy should share 
his concern. 


In St. Paul the editor felt a little more at 
home. After all, his major work during those 
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five years had been done in the capitol city. 
He missed some of the associates of those early 
days of the Urban League who made possible 
its establishment — H. H. Sargent, Charles 
Weschcke and others. But he saw old friends 
and for a brief moment relived the days that 
in the distance of after years seem altogether 
happy. He cannot forget the ladies of the 
Auxiliary who never failed when called upon 
for assistance and who graciously gave him a 
rousing home-coming, nor the Sterling Club, 
brown reflection of the aristocratic Minnesota 
Club in miniature, where the rigors of the icy 
blasts of winter were vanquished by the warmth 
of good fellowship. 

Eight years sped and the children have all 
grown up; those who were twelve and thirteen 
now young men and women, erect, clear-eyed, 
handsome, confident of their abilities and un- 
afraid. Has Minnesota nothing to hold out to 
them, no hope, no future? This is the question 
the editor asked in his address. And Minnesot» 
alone can give the answer. 


The Failure of the League of Nations 


LL along there were those of us whose 
A faith in the League of Nations remained 

staunch and undaunted. We were not 
unmindful of its failure to check the seizure of 
Manchuko by Japan, nor its glaring impotence 
in the Chaco. But we hailed the imposition of 
sanctions against Italy as a historic step which 
was the prelude to a sincere and determined 
effort to compel Italy to halt its invasion of 
Ethiopia and to abandon the brutal conquest 
of a nation which was all but defenseless. 

How naive we were! How futile our hopes! 

Western civilization has come to Ethiopia out 
of the belching mouths of cannon; it has de- 
scended in clouds of poison gas; it has been 
borne on the bloody blades of bayonets. In the 
villages and towns, in the path of the conqueror 
lie the maimed and broken bodies of men and 
women and children. Courageous—-yes—but of 
what use is courage against the death that comes 
ripping out of machine guns or silently creeps 
through the quiet air or roars suddenly out of 
the sky? 

Even the most loyal supporters of the League 
must deplore its inability or unwillingness to 
meet squarely the issue presented by the Italo- 
Ethiopian crisis. For the very reasons which 
motivated its pathetic abandonment of Ethiopia 
will serve to further weaken its power and pres- 
tige, and portend its ultimate collapse. 
Meanwhile the nations of Europe are in fe- 
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verish and frantic preparation for the next war. 
Stupendous sums are being voted for hugh ar- 
maments by the parliaments of every state in the 
civilized world. The thud of marching feet again 
echoes around the world. Western civilization 
prepares to offer its youth on the altar of na- 
tionalism and greed. 

A forthright and honest willingness to accept 
the implications of commercial and financial 
sanctions by the League might have saved thou- 
sands of lives, Italian and Ethiopian alike ; might 
indeed have postponed indefinitely another war. 
Certainly it would have strengthened the League 
and checked unrestrained aggression on the part 
of powerful states. 

Perhaps it was too much to expect that the 
League could be anything other than an instru- 
ment to maintain the status quo and to per- 
petuate the iniquities and inequalities of the 
treaty of Versailles. But even knowing the vast 
difficulties present, still there was hope that some 
sort of collective action against a resort to war 
might eventually be evolved. 

The action of the League in the Italo-Ethiop- 
ian crisis is proof that our hopes were in vain. 
Europe elects to follow Mars. 


The Wagner Bill 


T should not be necessary to reiterate the 
need for better housing for low income 
groups in America. In every city and town 

and village the evidence of such need is so over- 
whelming as to be incontrovertible. The cost of 
housing neglect in America reaches a staggering 
figure when one estimates the vast sums which 
must be annually paid for the results of bad 
housing in the community. For, to bad hous- 
ing can be ascribed much of the sickness from 
which the poorly-paid suffer ; in the murky slums 
of our cities crime and the criminal grow to- 
gether, with consequent costs to city and county 
for public health services and penitentiaries and 
prisons, just to mention two significant aspects 
of this problem. 

Senator Wagner of New York has introduced 

a bill in the Senate to create a United States 
Housing Authority as a permanent governmental 
agency, the function of which is “to provide 
financial assistance to states and political sub- 
divisions thereof for the elimination of unsafe 
and unsanitary dwellings for families of low 
income.” This bill deserves the support of every 
citizen who is interested in the welfare of those 
whose incomes are such as to condemn them to 
live in squalor and in despair. And their num- 
ber in the United Sates, incredible as it may 
seem, is legion. 
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Lost Souls » 


@ By PEARL S. BUCK 


LIVE in a region of innumerable small 

streams. They flow quietly and slowly en- 

ough by nature, lingering in small pools, 
cultivating along their banks exquisite mosses 
and ferns and delicate reeds. The water is so 
clear that one can see a trout flash through it, or 
the tinge of rusty red stone in the bottom or a 
bit of green agate inlaid in a grey rock. But 
they are deceptive streams. They seem so quiet 
and there comes a change, a wind, a storm, 
snow—and they go mad. A madness has them 
then. They are not content to pursue their 
amiable and individual courses. They are swol- 
len with borrowed waters, dark with mud and 
debris. And they rush to join some larger stream, 
and these in turn rush to pour themselves into 
the river, and the river swells and roars with all 
these angry and dissatisfied waters and cannot 
rest until it vents itself into the sea. And in the 
vastness of the sea all these waters are lost. They 
will never return to those original pools and 
brooks—it cannot be—there is no return. When 
the clouds drop rain again, the waters must go 
as chance sends them, upon alien hills and un- 
known lands. 

I watch the torrents, thinking how like men’s 
minds they are. I have watched minds rise like 
that. Men and women live quietly and with 
serenity of a sort, if not in happiness. Most peo- 
ple live, I suppose, as it has been said, in a state 
of quiet desperation. And then a tide rises. { 
do not know from where it comes — perhaps 
from an excess of despair, or from an unwilling- 
ness to believe that life is not more than it is, or 
from wild hopes, caught, like a disease, from 
other souls. But there comes a time when the 
individual souls of people are given up into the 
tide of mass soul, and they cease to think and 
feel as individuals. 


The world is in such a tide now. That tide 
has been rising ever since the Great War, and 
nation by nation, class by class, race by race, 
men and women are assembling themselves. 
They are thinking in terms of these groups. 
Their own names are not so important to them 
as it is to call themselves by some race or group 
name—Fascist, Communist, Jew, Gentile, Ne- 
gro, Chinese, Aryan, and many another. The 
mass idea has permeated even art and literature. 
Pictures are painted these days of factories, of 
a crowd at work, of a laborer who stands not for 
himself but for a mob. The old days are gone— 
and it may be, well gone, for all I know, since 
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A distinguished American author writes wit) 
consummate power of the mass mind and its 
dangers. 


time must move. Once an artist lingered over a 
single beloved face. Now his art must stand as 
a symbol. He may not dwell upon a figure for its 
own sake. 

In modern literature, too, there are those who 
frankly say that the individual no longer has a 
place. Each character must stand not for him- 
self, but for that group from which he emerges 
for the moment. He is only named John Doe. 
The real character is Liberalism, or Commun- 
ism, or Fascism, or Labor, or Capital. The strug- 
gle, the plot, the entanglement, the denouement, 
must be among these large names. The clash 
is not now, they say, between men and women, 
but between ideas and creeds. 

In such a time, in the face of such a tide, I 
must affirm my belief in the individual. I affirm 
my trust in the individual human heart. I place 
my emphasis upon the single human mind. No, 
more, I say that the lowest mind is the mass 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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N egro Theatre 


The Federal Government and the 


« « « 


@ By J. F. McDOUGALD 


with the legitimate stage, even more so 

than other professions. This is easily ex- 
plained in as much as the theatre as a whole is 
more or less a luxury. It has been estimated that 
more playhouses were closed throughout the 
country in the last five or six years than in any 
other period during the history of the American 
Theatre. It goes without saying that the Negro 
actor was even harder hit than performers of 
other races. Their stock companies and drama- 
tic groups were dissolved or became inactive 
one by one—the members of these defunct or- 
ganizations took employment where they could 
find it. Those that did not go into the domestic 
field or the field of industry were to be found 
in cheap night clubs. Their plight was indeed 
deplorable. 

Just when life looked darkest for those of this 
profession, the Federal W.P.A. Theatre was 
formed. State divisions were set up throughout 
the nation and regional Directors were ap- 
pointed. In order to operate smoothly and effi- 
ciently the project was divided into several units. 
Among them are the drama, dance and vaude- 
ville units on which some 1,000 colored people 
in New York City are employed in one capacity 
or another. Their salaries per month amount to * 


Te economic depression played havoc 


Huge crowds from all over the city are attend- 
ing the current production of “Macbeth” at 
the Lafayette Theatre in Harlem. Mr. Mc- 
Dougald tells of the organization of the Negro 
Theatre by the government. 


payrolls of various predominently white units as 
performers. Three hundred and nineteen of 
this number are assigned to the Federal Negro 
Theatre, 131st Street and Seventh Avenue. 
Seventy of this number are with what is 
known as the Negro Youth Unit located in 
the Heckscher Theatre on Fifth Avenue at 
104th Street. The African Dance Unit 
located in the Bronze Studio, 227 Lenox 
Avenue, consists of 67 actors and _inter- 
preters of the dance. This does not by far in- 
clude all the Negro dancers on the project. Many 
of them are attached to white dramatic groups 
throughout the city. Clarence Yates, who was 
trained by Michel Fokine (creator of the Im- 
perial Russian Ballet) is instructor to about 20 
members of this profession in the Negro Theatre. 
The Vaudeville Unit with a personnel of 64 has 
its headquarters at 1991 Broadway, near 67th 
Street. 

In as much as all of these units are decidedly 
independent of each other and have their re- 
spective heads, it is necessary to deal with them 


about $96,000 (based on an 
average of $24.00 per week 
per person ). 

Many of these people are 
not performers or attached 
to any particular unit, but 
are employed in the various 
business departments which 
are necessary in order that 
the project function prop- 
erly. They hold positions 
ranging anywhere from per- 
sonnel adjusters, superin- 
tendents, secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, typists, clerks and 
telephone operators to 
guards, watchmen, elevator 
operators, messengers, and 
cleaners. There are still a 
number of others who are 


attached to the above named 
departments, but are on the 
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separately in order that one may get a clear 
conception of their purpose and aims. First, 
the Negro Theatre. It has a personnel of 328, 
including seven white people. One of these is 
John Houseman, (Broadway producer and presi- 
dent of Phenix Theatre Inc.), Managing Pro- 
ducer. McCleary Stinnette, former business 
man and actor of Harlem is Managing Project 
Supervisor and Carlton Moss, graduate of the 
Dramatic Department of Morgan College in Bal- 
timore and radio script writer is Senior Project 
Supervisor. It also consists of nine other execu- 
tives, four or five directors, 220 performers, 
numerous stage managers, stage hands, musi- 
cians, ushers, publicity people, box office treas- 
urers, wardrobe mistresses, carpenters, electri- 
cians, designers and guards, also an office staff 
including several stenographers, typists and ac- 
countants under the supervision of Harmon Un- 
thank. 

The reason for creating this particular unit 
was to give the Negro actor a chance to express 
and interpret the moods and feelings of his race. 
The plays chosen for this purpose have been in 
the main the work of Negro authors, although 
it is not a requisite. Three vehicles have already 
been produced, namely: Frank Wilson’s “Walk 
Together Chillun,” Rudolph Fisher’s “The Con- 
jure Man Dies” and the immortal Shakespeare’s 
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“Macbeth.” The first played to 10,000 people, 
The second was decidedly encouraging. During 
a run of three weeks it played to over 20,000 
people. The third, which has recently opened, 
is expected to establish a new box office record 
for all W.P.A. theatres. The house is reserved 
a week in advance. 

Now we come to the Negro Youth Theatre, 
which is headed by Miss Vensuella jones, a 
graduate of King’s School of Dramatic Art, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Miss Jones is one of the few 
women of the race who have specialized in the 
dramatic field, having finished courses at the 
University of Pittsburgh, and also at Emerson 
College, Boston, Mass. As a professional ac- 
tress, she will be remembered for her perform- 
ances in numerous Broadway productions, 
among them, “Savage Rhythm” by Harry Ham- 
ilton and Norman Foster and “Porgy,” which 
was produced by the Theatre Guild. 

Because of the name of this group a number 
of people are under the impression that it con- 
sists entirely of juvenile performers. While this 
interpretation is not exactly wrong it is not alto- 
gether right. The performers range in age from 
the late ‘teens’ to the early ‘fifties,’ some having 
ten to twenty years’ theatrical experience. This 
unit will deal exclusively with plays which have 
entertainment and educational values for Negro 


Edna Thomas, 
who plays the 
role of “Lady 
Macbeth” in 
the  produc- 
tion of “Mac- 
beth,” pre- 
sented by the 
WPA Negro 
Theatre Pro- 
ject at the 
Lafayette 
Theatre, New 
York City. 
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youth. To quote Miss Jones: “The Negro 
Youth Theatre will work toward the creation of 
a new kind of Negro Theatre in America. It 
will concern itself with plays depicting Negro 
life in all its phases. It aims to give the Negro 
youth a better knowledge and understanding of 
his historical background and to encourage his 
taste for a better form of entertainment than 
has hitherto been provided for him.” 

From the standpoint of talent this group is 
more than capable of doing just this. Aside 
from its actors, there is also a choir of 28 under 
the direction of Wen Talbert, and a group of 
18 dancers under Misses Mable Hart and Ruth 
Allerhand. “Black Souls” by Annie Nathan 
Meyer, has been tentatively chosen as its first 
offering. 

The African Dance Unit is under the super- 
vision of Momodu Aderele (Johnson) who is a 
grandson of the late King Aleke of Nigeria, 
Africa. Two plays dealing with the life of 
Africa are in rehearsal, the first to be presented 
will be “The Rubber Gods” by Margaret Le 
Sour which will be followed by “Two African 
Kings,” written by Mr. Johnson and his assis- 
tant, Norman Coker, also a native African. 

The Vaudeville Unit is supervised by Charles 
Mosconi. It boasts a band and eight chorus 


girls, and also includes in its personnel some of 
the best vaudeville performers in the Negro race, 
namely: Eddie Frye, formerly of the team of 
Moss and Frye, Lawrence Lomax of the team of 
Lomax and Johnson, and Anita Bush. Their first 
presentation will be a type of vaudeville—musi- 
cal comedy show called, “From Dixie to Broad- 
way.” There are numerous other Negro units of 
the Federal Theatre in most of the larger cities of 
the country, such as Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
Chicago, Los Angeles and Seattle. 

The question of whether or not these units and 
theatres of the Federal Theatre Project will be 
able to survive if and when the government with- 
draws its support, is on the minds of most of 
those who are interested in its work. 

The producers at the Lafayet.e do not have to 
worry about box office receipts. The government 
has given them a theatre with no specific orders 
to fill. They are expected to do the best they can 
in the way of building a Negro Theatre in Har- 
lem. The records so far show an ever-increasing 
interest on the part of Harlem citizens measured 
by the amazing attendance which has character- 
ized the run of “Macbeth.” This is proof in 
itself that Harlem will not only accept a legiti- 
mate theatre, but is quite eager to support one. 


jack Carter, 
star of 
“Stevedore,” 
in the role of 
“Macbeth,” 
current pro- 
duction at 
Lafayette 
Theatre, 
Harlem 


(Federal Theatre Photo) 
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Racial Antagonisms in Shakes peare » 


@ By ELEANOR GRACE CLARK 


lem of racial antagonisms has long been 

a puzzle to those of his admirers who are 
also advocates of international and inter-racial 
understanding and mutual respect. Negroes,— 
usually called blackamoors in the 16th century, 
—along with genuine Moors, Turks, Jews, 
Egyptians, Scythians, appear in Elizabethan lit- 
erature as very monsters of evil incarnate. The 
reader who recalls the character of Aaron the 
Moor in Titus Andronicus will be able to picture 
to himself the type. Aaron, whose makeup 
proves beyond doubt that he was presented on 
the stage as a very black Negro, (see illustration ) 
is almost inconceivably revolting,—reeking, as 
it were, with lust and chicanery and brutality. 
He wallows in the embraces of the captive prin- 
cess Tamora, he rapes and tortures the beautiful 
Roman Lavinia, finally cutting off her hands and 
pulling out her tongue; and his death is made 
almost more hideous than his life by reason of 
the filthy levity with which he brags of his dia- 
bolical crimes. 

The worst of it is that such “coloured” mon- 
strosities were by no means infrequent either in 
Elizabethan fiction or drama. Iathamore in 
the jew of Malta, and Eleazer in Lust’s Domin- 
ion seem to vie with each other and with Aaron 
for the title of the world’s most detestable char- 
acter. Inevitably there arises, in the minds of 
all who read and think, a gigantic WHY? 
Where did Shakespeare and Marlowe and their 
contemporaries find such a libellous legend of 
the Moor, the Jew, the Turk, or the Negro? Ob- 
viously the impression did not come from first- 
hand observation, for if Shakespeare ever saw a 
Moor or a Saracen or a Negro, or any other 
dark-skinned person, it is absolutely certain that 
he did not see him engaged in any such diabolical 
practices,—not only because dark-skinned races 
are no more prone to crime than white-skinned, 
but obviously because a Moor or a Negro, if one 
should have set foot on English soil in the 16th 
century, would have been so completely isolated 
from normal social contacts that any crime, 
much less a series of unparalleled atrocities, 
would have been wholly impossible. The exis- 
tence of this horrid legend presents, therefore, a 
curious phenomenon, but one that is not inexpli- 
cable, perhaps not even curious, to the historical 
student of 16th century Europe. 

For all Europe in a general way, but for Spain 
in particular there had been, since the first of 
the century, three major objects of fear and 


Get of racial an attitude toward the prob- 


Was Shakespeare prejudiced? Are Shylock 
and Othello creations of a mind warped by 
racial antipathy? Miss Clark, Assistant Profes- 
sor of English Literature, Hunter College, New 
York City, ventures an opinion. 


hatred: the Turks, the Moors and the Jews. The 
story of the cise and expansion of the Ottoman 
empire until its check at the battle of Lepanto 
is too long for retelling in the space of an ar- 
ticle. We must content ourselves with a re- 
minder of the two-fold aspect of the danger to 
Europe involved in the expanding empire of the 
Othmanee. The first cause for apprehension was 
commercial rivalry, and the second was the 
advance of paganism, though the former was in 
reality the prime cause of the bitter antagonism 
between the Turks and the Europeans. The 
quarrel arose largely out of a maritime rivalry 
growing out of trade with the far East. It was, 
in fact, a question of piracy. The Turks robbed 
the Venetian and Portuguese and Spanish ves- 
sels returning from India and China, and in all 
likelihood the Venetians and Portuguese and 
Spanish retaliated in similar style. Naturally 
the accounts of these sea-fights spread abroad 
by the European survivors would represent the 
Turk as ferocious and treacherous. The annals 
of piracy have never shown up humanity at its 
best. 

European merchants were, however, not more 
inflamed by stories of Turkish piracy than were 
the Vatican powers outraged and terrified by the 
reports of the perversion of glorious Christian 
churches, like Santa Sophia in Constantinople 
and elsewhere, into mosques for pagan worship. 
Their indignation reached a stage of frenzy 
when Venice, whose policy was “to trade when 
she could and fight when she couldn’t,” actually 
entered into a trade treaty with the pagan victors 
in 1453. A chorus of scandalized protest de- 
clared that Venice, the beautiful, fair-haired 
bride of the Adriatic, had wedded the loathsome 
Turk to her own destruction, and that sooner or 
later he would betray and ruin her. The story 
of the marriage of the beautiful, fair-haired 
Venetian Desdemona to the “sooty-bosomed” 
Othello comes to mind at once as an arresting 
parallel; but before we can attach any signifi- 
cance to such a similarity, we must account for 
the confusion of Turk with Moor in the popular 
rhetoric of the period. 

The story of the rise and fall of the Moorish 
empire is, like that of the Ottomans, too long 
to relate here. It must suffice to state that the 
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Moorish race came to the fearful odium under 
which it suffered during the 16th century as a 
result of a persecution instigated by Charles V, 
largely for political reasons. The original causes 
were, of course, complex, but the matter came 
to a crisis by reason of a proclamation issued by 
the Emperor requiring all Moslems within the 
jurisdiction of the Spanish crown, whether 
Morish, Turkish or Arab, to become Christians. 
Ten days was the space of time allotted for the 
achievement of this vast “conversion !” Of course 
many submitted to compulsory baptism. We are 
told that the ceremony was often held in public 
squares or market-places, where hundreds— 
(some chroniclers say thousands)—of Moham- 
medans were compelled to kneel while the priests 
went up and down sprinkling their unwilling 
heads with the holy water. Such procedure not 
unnaturally gave rise to certain reactions which 
the faithful were certain to construe as malig- 
nant blasphemy. “Allah be praised!” shouted 
one who felt no drop of the baptismal water, 
“not a drop defiled me!” And so grew the legend 
of the blasphemous Moor. 

The legend of Moorish cruelty had a similar 
origin. Every time a group of recalcitrant Moors 
was condemned to expiate their heresy in an 
auto-da-fé, or public burning, information was 
promptly sent to Barbary, where an equal num- 
ber of Christian captives, taken from pirate ships, 
perished by fire. It is more than likely that if we 
were to read the Moorish chronicles of the 
period, the 16th century Christians would appear 
likewise as monsters of incredible barbarity. 

In all these horrors, the Jews shared with the 
Turk and the Moor the advantages and disad- 


to the legend of the crafty, sly, hypocritical Jew 
which we find in Shylock or in Barabas, the Jew 
of Malta. 


The general legend of pagan abomination was, 
no doubt, enhanced by the stories of particular 
Turkish or Moorish or Jewish leaders. The naval 
exploits of Khair-ed-din Pasha, — known to 
Christendom as Barbarossa, — were as famous 
or infamous to the Christians as those of Drake 
and Hawkins were later to the Spaniards. The 
character of the Jew David Passi, who so suc- 
cessfully played off Turk against Christian in the 
affair of the siege of Malta, probably did similar 
service to the legend of Jewish cunning and hy- 
pocrisy and bribery. Perhaps most important of 
all such legend-making personalities was that of 
Don Ferando de Valor, the leader of the Moor- 
ish rebellion. His regal tithe was Mulev-Muham- 
med-Ibn-Ommeyah, King of Granada and An- 
dalusia. He was a young man of amiable dis- 
position,—clever enough, but of prodigal and 
licentious habits which ultimately contributed to 
the failure of his rebellion. He was, as a matter 
of fact, killed by one of his own councillors at 
the instigation of a private quarrel over a beauti- 
ful slave. The account of his death given by the 
Spanish chronicler furnishes so many parallels 
to the final hours of Aaron or Ithamore or Elea- 
zer, in plays already mentioned, that a source 
relation between the characters seems almost in- 
evitable. We are told that when Ibn-Ommeyah’s 
enemies had finally bound him and thrown him 
into a corner from which he could watch them 
plundering his apartment, he followed them 
with bitter speeches which revealed the depth of 
his fury and the blackness of his heart. That he 


vantages of life 
under a Chris- 
tian monarchy, 
though the Jews 
were, the 
whole, subtlcr 
but less violent 
in their opposi- 
tion. Maranism, 
or crypto-Juda- 
ism,—that is, a 
public accept- 
ance of Chris- 
tianity com- 
bined with a 


private fidelity 
to the rites of 
Judaism, —sav- 
ed them from 


much physical 
torture; but it 
also contributed 


Henry Peacham’s Illustration of “Titus Andronicus” from Vol. 
“William Shakespeare,” by E. K. Chambers 
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never intended to be a Moor except to avenge 
himself on one or the other. That he had 
hanged his enemies, friends and relations; cut 
off their heads, taken their women, stolen their 
property ; and as he had fulfilled his desires and 
vengeance now they were taking theirs; but 
not for all this could they take away his heart- 
felt satisfaction. And when he heard that Ibn 
Ibu was designated to succeed him, he said that 
he died content, because Ibn Ibu would 
soon find himself in the same situation as 
he was in at that moment... . / At daybreak 
his two enemies took him to another room and 
there strangled him with a cord, each pulling 
an end, and in the morning they took him out 
and buried him in a dung hill as something de- 
spicable. 

To these pagan Turks and Jews and Moors of 
16th century European legend, was added fin- 
ally the mythical monster known as the Blacka- 
moor. Bigoted and prejudiced as are the legends 
concerning the Turks, Moors, and Jews, the in- 
justice to these races is slight as compared with 
the outrageous slander perpetrated upon the Ne- 
gro in the legend of the ferocious Blackamoor. 
The iniquities committed in the names of reli- 
gion and imperialism are, God knows, bad en- 
ough; but few will need to be persuaded that 
those arising from slavery are at least a degrec 
worse than those arising from any other in- 
stitution known to man. The legend of 
the animalistic fury of the Negro is the 
direct result of his desperate resistance to 
the practices of the slave trade. Lassoed 
by their own countrymen, sold to Portuguese 
traders, stolen by English pirates from slave- 
ships and from the ports of Barbary there is no 
misery or brutality conceivable to the imagina- 
tion of man to which these Africans were not 
subjected. If they resisted with the strength of 
their bodies, if they retaliated with savagery, if 
their natural but unsatisfied lust drove them to 
acts of outrage, who, in the name of sacred jus- 
tice, is to blame? Chained in stinking rat-ridden 
ship-holds, lashed at the whim of a brute pirate, 
deprived of women-folk, what kind of an ac- 
count of ourselves would the best of us give? 

Very largely due to Hawkins is the 16th cen- 
tury English legend of the wicked Blackamoor. 
To him belongs the infamous title of first slave- 
trader to America; and for the handsome finan- 
cial returns he was able to make to the Queen 
as a result of his slave expeditions, he was knight- 
ed and made rear-admiral of the English fleet! 
He was granted a coat of arms with a “demi- 
Moor or Negro, chained” as his crest. 

To such a pass had the greed for gold brought 
Christendom! It was greed for gold that brought 
Christendom and pagandom into commercial 
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rivalry and this rivalry produced a bigotry which 
instigated the racial persecution under which the 
earth still groans. In their fight for “the golden 
fleece,” the English of the Renaissance scrupled 
not to use any weapon. To them even Hawkins, 
because he annoyed their rivals, the Spaniards, 
was extolled as a puritan, and Hawkins deliber- 
ately fostered the illusion! The author of an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica article on Hawkins as- 
sures us that “he was counted a puritan when 
puritanism meant little beyond hatred of Spain 
and popery, and when these principles were an 
ever-ready excuse for voyages in search of slaves 
and plunder. In the course of one of his voyages, 
when he was becalmed and his Negroes were 
dying, he consoled himself by the reflection that 
God would not suffer His elect to perish.” The 
author of these remarks adds what we believe is 
slander against 16th century humanity in gen- 
eral and against many Elizabethan Englishmen 
in particular: “His (Hawkins?) morality was 
that of the average stirring man of his time, 
whether in England or elsewhere.” NO! we will 
not believe it! Such a code may be character- 
istic cf stirring free-booters and imperialists of 
ALL time; but we still believe that there were 
many then and are still many who do not do 
their stirring in that vile pot! 

But what of William Shakespeare? How far 
was he responsible for the creation and perpetra- 
tion of this intolerable, bigoted legend regarding 
the dark-skinned races? Did he share the moral 
turpitude of the so-called “stirring men” of his 
time? I do not believe it is possible to exculpate 
Shakespeare altogether, for to him, as to all in- 
telligent persons, belongs the responsibility of re- 
sisting the hateful engines of propaganda. Such 
resistance he certainly failed to achieve, for in 
the entire catalogue of his characters, there is 
not one good Moor or Turk or Jew or Blacka- 
moor. But—and this exception constitutes an im- 
portant extenuating circumstance — in no case 
that I can recall does he exculpate his own race 
for its share in the tragic stories of racial anta- 
gonism present in his plays. Aaron the Moor and 
Tamora had suffered the vilest injustices at the 
hands of the Romans in Titus Andronicus before 
they retaliated. The persecutions of Shylock by 
the Venetians were so hateful that, when all is 
said against him that can be said, he still appeals 
more to our sympathies than to our prejudices, 
and he emerges from the lines of the play as a 
towering tragic figure, refusing utterly to stay 
with the role of melodramatic villain of the 
“comedy.” And just as surely as Shylock is the 
victim of Christian persecution, so and much 
more is Othello. How dignified and gracious and 
convincing he is, in contrast to the hysterical big- 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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Color or Character: Brazil Chooses » 


@ SIMON G. HANSON 


re E do not fear the economic 
rivalry of Oriental immigrants 
nor is there any question of 


economic exploitation or social ostracism. The 
difficulty rather is in rapidity of assimilation: 
if the process is slow and painful a racial prob- 
lem might arise. It is to avoid this that we 
hesitate to admit such immigrants freely. We 
want no problem of race in Brazil.” Thus 
spoke an official of the Brazilian government 
recently. 

“We want no problem of race.” That such 
a problem should be absent from a country like 
Brazil is indeed a tribute to the wisdom of its 
people for the population is made up of a wide 
range of races and colors from pure Indians 
in the Amazon to the Negroes of the original 
agricultural belt and the white group in the 
south with every degree of mixture present as 
well. From the time of the earliest European 
settlements in Brazil there has been a free inter- 
mingling of stocks. The Portuguese colonists who 
were accompanied by few women mated freely 
with Indian women of the tribes along the 
coast. Later when a larger labor supply was 
needed for the sugar plantations and for the 
mining development Negroes were introduced. 
Again there was a liberal mixing of the various 
elements of the population. The Negroes came 
as slave labor but by the close of the eighteenth 
century there were as many free Negroes as 
slaves and by 1888 when slavery was abolished 
the number of free men exceeded that of 
slaves. Slavery was discontinued by a stroke 
of the pen while the United States resorted to 
the sword to eliminate the evil. And all the 
elements that combined after the emancipation 
in the United States to make of the Negro a 
social tragedy were avoided in Brazil. The Ne- 
groes were immediately and whole-heartedly 
absorbed into the ranks of freedom. And of 
social, economic, political, or personal inferi- 
ority arising from color there was none. This 
is not to say that every man was considered 
to be of equal status but that the basis of 
differentiation was character and ability rather 
than color. 


Unlike the North American concept of la- 
bor as a virtue, labor in Brazil was always con- 
sidered to be a sign of social and personal in- 
feriority. If the Negro, Indian, or white was 
forced to perform manual labor to earn a liv- 
ing, his position in the community was neces- 


A comparison of the methods of race adjust- 
ment in Brazil and the United States by an 
Instructor in Latin American Affairs, American 


University. 


sarily a low one—but purely by reason of his 
economic circumstances. No stigma attached 
to Negro blood: while the United States in cen- 
sus enumerations classifies persons of part Ne- 
gro blood as Negroes regardless of the dom- 
inance of the white strain, Brazil classifies as 
Negroes only such persons as can qualify by 
showing absolutely no trace of white ancestry. 

The social ladder has always been open. 
There was no insistence that “the Negro must 
be kept in his place” for color assigned him 
no special place. His place was that which 
his talents permitted him to attain. While 
there are many whose lack of foresight, easily 
found contentment in satisfying simple needs, 
and unwillingness to work, have relegated them 
to an inferior economic status, there are others 
of colored blood—-great landowners and oper- 
ators in coffee, tobacco, and cacao—who 
demonstrate the open path to reward for econ- 
omic superiority. Many of the high political 
officials have been of colored blood and what 
is more important, have not attempted to con- 
ceal the fact. Political advantage often ac- 
crues to such persons provided that they are 
capable as well. No legal or extra-legal checks 
have been imposed on the right of the Negro 
to vote or to hold office. If illiteracy has con- 
tinued to an unfortunately large extent, it is 
due not to discrimination against the Negro but 
to slowness of the government to attack the 
general problem of mass education. As the 
higher element of the population has changed 
from a landed aristocracy to a moneyed aristo- 
cracy to which commerce and industry contrib- 
ute largely, admission has been free to all races. 
High society puts up no bars against the col- 
ored man who can qualify by his achievement 
in science or industry or politics. The whole 
situation is well characterized by the oft- 
repeated statement: In Brazil it matters not 
what color your neck is so long as you can af- 
ford to wear a collar around it. 


The objection to Orientals has been that the 
small number of such immigrants already ad- 
mitted have not mingled freely with other 
Brazilians and that a larger influx of such peo- 
ple might create a group within the state which 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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Black Men in the World’s Literature 


Novelist—JOAQUIM MARIA MACHADO DE ASSIS—/’oet 


@ By LLOYD G. OXLEY 
A BRAZILIAN poet of much power and 


beauty—like many others—whose genius 

was never fully recognized until after 
his death, was Joaquim Maria de Assis. He was 
the only poet of the century in which he wrote 
to keep close to beauty and to truth and love 
and life—and death. He was a master minstrel. 
Joaquim Maria Machado de Assis is a name 
hardly pronounced outside of his native Brazil. 
Among Americans his name seems to be a fable. 
This humble Negro poet was born in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, in 1839. His parents were poor, 
and he was forced by necessity to seek employ- 
ment at an early age. It seems strange that 
where he worked and the very persons with 
whom he came in contact were to suggest his 
real profession. Very young he commenced 
work as a type-setter and it was then that he 
met literary men in all walks of life. Long ac- 
quaintance with such men as Paulo Brito and 
other persons of literary taste soon ushered him 
into the realization of his true nature. 

At the age of twenty he tried his hand at 
comedies, tales, translations, poems—all the re- 
sult of a literary grind. Although he exhibited 
talent, yet it was slow to mature. His individual- 
ism was not attuned to his observations of life. 
And although a born ironist, he never attained 
that stage until he had practically written him- 
self empty. In him was passion, but he was sel- 
dom passionate. Only in his novels did he ever 
take passionate flights, and that is seldom 
throughout all his prose. Some one has said of 
him that he was “a man of half tints, of half 
words, of half ideas, of half systems.” 

But it was as a poet that Machado de Assis 
was known. His poetry appears in four collec- 
tions. Critics have found some of his verses 
stiff, cold, artless; others have found beauty be- 
yond comparison, but that “he suffered from a 
limited vocabulary.” His subjects are judiciously 
chosen from all those which can add force or 
beauty to a difficult theme. And, as he was 
naturally gifted with a musical ear, his lines are 
scarcely ever harsh. In his first book—CYR- 
SALIDES—circa, 1864, he says: 

... “Amei-te um dia 
Com esse amor passageiro 
Que nasce na phantasia 
E nao chega ao coracao... 

“I loved you one day with the transient love 
which is born in the imagination and does not 
reach the heart.” 


A critical appraisal of one of the literary fig- 
ures of Brazil whose work is little known in the 
United States. 


Machado de Assis was one of those sweet and 
glorious spirits who descended, like the angel 
messengers of old, to discharge some special 
command ;—not to dwell here. Pure, ethereal, 
glowing with the fervency of inward life, the 
bodily vehicle appears, but assumed for the oc- 
casion, and as a mist, as a shadow, is ready to 
dissolve the instant that occasion is served. They 
speak and pass away into the higher light from 
whence they came. But their words remain— 
themselves life, spirit and power—like the elec- 
tric element in the veins of the earth, quickening 
and vitalizing the souls of men to the end of 
time. They become part and parcel of our na- 
ture. They are essential to the ailment and the 
progress of our intellectual being, as the light, 
the morning dew of summer, the morning and 
the evening star, or any of those great compo- 
nents of nature, the sky, the sea, or the moun- 
tains, from which we draw our daily spirit of 
beauty. 


In MOCA AZUL there is a moral significance 
and I give it in its entirety: 

“It was a blue fly, with wings of gold and carmine, 
daughter of China or of Hindustan, who was born of 
a certain summer’s night amid the petals of a red rose. 
And she buzzed and flew, and flew and buzzed, glitter- 
ing in the light of the sun and the moon—brighter than 
a gem of the Grand Mogul. A humble toiler saw her, 
and was struck with amazement and sadness. 

A humble toiler, asking: “Fly, this glitter that seems 
rather a dream, who taught it to you?” Then she, fly- 
ing around and about, replied: “I am life, I am the 
flower of grace, the paragon of earthly youth—-I am 
glory, I am love.” 

And he stood there, contemplating her, wrapt like a 
fakir, like one utterly dazed beyond power. . . . Between 
the wings of the insect, as she flew in space, appeared 
something that rose with all the splendour of a palace, 
and he beheld a face that was his own. It was he —he was 
a King—the King of Kashmir, who wore upon his bare 
neck a huge necklace of opals and a sapphire taken from 
the body of Vishnu. One hundred radiant women, a 
hundred exquisite nayars, smilingly display their rare 
graces at his feet upon the polished floor, and all the 
love they give him. Mute, gravely on foot, a hundred 
stalwart Ethiopians, with large ostrich fans, refresh their 
perfumed breasts, voluptuously nude. Then came glory 
—forty conquered kings, and at last the triumphal 
tribute of 300 nations, and the united felicitations of 
western crowns. 
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But best of all, is that in the open faces of the women 
and men, as in water that shows the clear bottom, he 
saw their hearts. Then he, extending his callous, rough 
hand, seized the glittering fly, curious to examine it. 
He wished to see it, to discover the cause of the mys- 
tery, and, closing his fist around it, smiled with con- 
tentment to think that he held there an empire. He left 
for home. He arrives in excitement, examines, and his 
mute behaviour is that of a man about to dissect his 
illusion. He dissected it to such a point and with such 
vigor that the fly, broken, repellent, succumbed ; and at 
this there vanished that fantastic, subtle vision. To- 
day, when he passes, anointed with aloes and cardamon, 
with an affected air, they say that he went crazy, and 
that he doesn’t know how he lost his blue fly.” 

As one reads this a fable comes to mind out 
of childhood days. What is this poem of the 
fly but the tale of the goose that laid the golden 
eggs, retold in verses admirable for colour, fresh- 
ness—for everything, indeed, except originality 
and feeling? It is no vain paradox to say that 
the real poet Machado de Assis is in his prose, 
for in his prose alone do the fruits of his imagin- 
ation come to maturity; only in his better tales 
and the strange books he called novels does his 
rare personality reach a rounded fulfillment. 
Peculiarly enough, the man is in his poetry, the 
artist in his prose. The one is as revelatory of 
his ethical outlook as the other of his esthetic 
intuitions. What he thinks, as distinct from 
what he feels, is in his verse rather than in his 
novels or tales. 

Carvalho believes that “Machado de Assis 
was a poet of greater resources and fuller met- 
rical invention that Luiz Huimanaes. His po- 
etry reveals a psychological intensity rarely at- 
tained in this country (Brazil). Possessing a 
firm classical education, a profound knowledge 
of those humanities which in 17th century 
France were the distinguishing characteristic of 
the honnete homme, Machado succeeded in 
stamping upon his verses a truly singular im- 
press of subtlety and discretion. His images are, 
as a rule, of a perfect realism and clearness 
worthy of the old masters. His images are 
veritable parables . . . ” 

Machado de Assis was a successful play- 
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writer as well as a poet. Una Oda de Anacre- 
onte, a one act play in verse, is his most famous 
and ambitious production as a dramatist. It re- 
ceived a large ovation when it was first staged 
in Rio de Janeiro. His books are: Contos Flu- 
mineuses; Circulo Vicioso; Mosca Azul; Culto 
(O) Do Dever; Dom Casmurro; Fonasteiro ; 
Historias de Meira Noite; Historias sem Data; 
Mao (A) Ea Luva; Memorial de Cyres; Me- 
morias Posthumas de Meu Tio; Outras Reli- 
quias; Papeis Avulsos; Poesias Completas ; 
Quineas Borba Reliquias de Casa Velha; Resur- 
reicao Semana; Theatro; Varias Historias; 
Yaya Garcia and numerous miscellaneous 
pamphlets. 

During the first ten years of his literary career, 
Machado de Assis “wrote not from his heart 
but from his head.” In his poetry is found no 
fear, and very little complaining, if any at all. 
He is sane in his writing and nothing can sur- 
pass the sound mind of his compositions among 
Brazilian writers. 

Just to illustrate once more his splendid 
aphorisms, I am quoting two lines taken from 
Potyra: 

. “O pensamento 
E como as aves passagerias : voa 
A buscar mehhor clima.. . ” 

(Thought is like a bird of passage, ever winging in 

quest of fairer climes.) 


No other poet has ever evinced so much popu- 
larity in Brazil as did Machado de Assis. His 
personality was commanding, and everywhere he 
went he made friends. He was the apostle of 
pure art, a lover of truth and simplicity. His 
main object was to develop the language of his 
people, to write of his experiences and the his- 
tory of his fellow-men. If he is rated as a minor 
poct, as one critic has attempted to place him, 
the truth and vigour of his writings have made 
him famous. He is to Brazilian literature what 
Paul Laurence Dunbar is to American Negro 
literature. He was elected President of the Bra- 
zilian Academy of Letters in 1897, a position 
which he held until his much lamented death 
in 1908. 
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Negro Athletes in the 1936 Olympiad 


@ By JAMES D. PARKS 


letics, since as a youngster over twenty years 

ago I watched the glittering spikes of such 
great stars as Howard Drew, Sol Butler and 
Binga Dismond flash down the cinder path, but 
never before has there been such a splendid out- 
look for Negro membership on an American 
Olympic team as in 1936. Predictions, this far 
in advance of the Olympiad are of course hazar- 
dous and even somewhat premature, for a few 
pulled tendons or a few unheralded stars could 
change the entire outlook. But barring startling 
upsets there should be at least nine and possibly 
more colored lads on the Olympic team. 

In former Olympic years sometimes one or 
possibly two super Negro stars would appear on 
the horizon but in 1936 the team promises to be 
dominated by Negro stars even more so than in 
1932 when Tolan, Metcalfe, Johnson and Gor- 
don literally stole the show. Ralph Metcalfe, 
Jesse Owens, Jimmy LuValle, Al Threadgill. 
Delbert White, Willis Ward, Cornelius Johnson, 
Ben Johnson, Amsden Oliver and Dave Burke, 
all have excellent chances of making the team. 

Negro athletes have largely dominated the 
sprints and broad-jump for over two decades. 
That black dynasty of broadjumpers in Ned 


I HAVE closely followed track and field ath- 


Now that America is going to participate in 
the Olympic games, what are the chances of 
colored athletes of representing America? A 
track coach tells us. 


Gourdin, De Hart Hubbard, Sol Butler, Utier- 
back, Ed Gordon and Silvio Cator has iwo 
worthy successors in Jesse Owens, the world’s 
record holder, and Eulace Peacock. Owens, on 
his past performance of 26 feet, 8 inches, should 
win the Olympic broad-jump with Peacock a 
close second. 

In the sprints Jesse Owens, Ralph Metcalie, 
Eulace Peacock and Ben Johnson are the four 
fastest men at the out-door distances in the 
world. All four will unquestionably make the 
Olympic team and among them you will find 
the new Olympic sprint champion at both 100 
and 200 meters. Siegel, Packard of Georgia, and 
Anderson of California U. are white sprinters 
who in some degree threaten the Negro stars. 
Siegel, the most promising of the three, is ex- 
ceptionally fast at the short sprint distances in- 
doors but to expect him to beat such super per- 
formers as Jesse Owens, Ralph Metcalf and 
Peacock at the long, out-door distances, is to 
brand him as the greatest dash man of all times. 
In an article in the “Kansas City Call” in 1932, 


Edward Burke, Mar- 
quette U. freshman 
high jumper, holds 
World’s Indoor rec- 
ord:—6 ft. 815-16 
inches 
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I predicted Eddie Tolan to 
win both Olympic sprints. 
This year I predict Jesse 
Owens to win the 100 meter 
with Peacock second and 
Metcalfe, the peerless Mar- 
quette Meteor, to win an 
eyelash victory over Owens 
in a 200 meter race that will 
establish a new world’s rec- 
ord. After observing every 
great American sprinter, 
both white and black, over 
the last twenty years, I pick 
Jesse Owens as the greatest 
of them all. 

Peacock, a truly great 
sprinter, I think has endan- 
gered his chances for Olym- 
pic victory by too much in- 
door competition plus a long 


period of out-door intercol- 
legiate competition. Seven 
months of continuous top- 
flight competition is quite a strain on an ath- 
lete’s mental and physical energies and there is 
some likelihood, that just as in the case of Met- 
calfe in 1932, his best races will be left on the 
hard-wood and college track. 

Owens’ ineligibility, which forces an absence 
from indoor meets, I think, will be a help in hav- 
ing him at his top form for the Olympics. Met- 
calfe, out of inter-collegiate competition will not 
face severe tests until the Olympic try-outs. If 
both men are at top form the Olympic 200 meter 
should be an epic dual between Owens and Met- 
calfe, the two best furlong men of all time. 

I feel inclined toward Metcalfe’s driving finish 
to win by the proverbial gnat’s eyelash but the 
world mark is bound to tumble. If the Olympic 
coaches allow Owens, Metcalfe, Peacock and 
Johnson to run as a 400 meter relay team, I be- 
lieve they will lower that record by 1 5 of a 
second. 

Just as completely as the Negro will dominate 
the sprints, so will he dominate the high-jump. 
This is a surprising development since two of the 
super high jumpers, Cruter and Burke, were vir- 
tually unknown, until several weeks ago when 
each scaled within an eighth of an inch of six 
feet, nine inches. Cornelius Johnson, Dave Burke 
of Marquette, Gilbert Cruter of Colorado and 
Threadgill of Temple make it almost certain no 
white man will represent America in this event. 
All four of these jumpers can consistently do six 
feet, eight inches or better. Walter Marty, the 
world record holder is something of a threat but 
the present accomplishments of these four color- 


Eulace Peacock, one of America’s great sprinters, in action. 


ed lads diminish his chances. Burke is a fresh- 
man and Cruter a sophomore. Any one of these 
four seems to me entirely capable of setting a 
new world’s and Olympic record of six feet, ten 
inches but, because of his consistent perform- 
ances and experience, I pick Johnson to be the 
new Olympic champion. 

In the decathlon, Willis Ward and Delbert 
White are out-standing prospects. Ward with 
steady practice in the few events in which he is 
weak could be developed into an Olympic deca- 
thlon man. White, winner of Kansas Relays de- 
cathlon title several years ago, is an outstanding 
all-around star. The fact that Negroes have no 
athletic clubs to finance athletes’ expenses after 
college, plus the fact that white clubs bar them 
from membership, places a considerable handi- 
cap on Negro stars after they leave college. 
So possibly some of the men I mention may be 
lost to the Olympic team although they have 
sufficient ability. 

In the 400 meter race LuValle, the national 
inter-collegiate champion, has an_ excellent 
chance of making the Olympic team despite the 
fine work of such white lads as O’Brien of Syra- 
cuse and Ellingwood of Chicago. Brutus Hamil- 
ton who discovered and developed, while track 
coach at Kansas University, such great stars as 
Glenn Cunningham, Jim Bausch, Coffman and 
Ed Hall, writes me he has a young colored run- 
ner at the University of California by the name 
of Archie Williams who is developing rapidly 
and seems capable of bettering 48 flat in the 400 
meter race. Hamilton is one of the shrewdest 
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judges and finest handlers of track talent in the 
world, so watch Archie Williams although at 
present he is almost unknown. 

Amsden Oliver, little known colored star at 
Miami University, Ohio, if in competition this 
year, will be good enough to make America’s 
team. Oliver has stepped the 220 low hurdles in 
under 23 flat and does the 110 high hurdles in 
14 4/10 seconds, which is going some. He has 
stepped the 440 flat race in 49 which should 
make him formidable in the 400 meter hurdles. 
Oliver attended a small college and has not had 
the ballyhoo the others had, but if he enters the 
Olympic trials, watch him. He is one of the 
greatest timber-toppers of all times. 

With these roseate prospects in sight, the ques- 
tion arises, after the Olympics, what? A review 
of the high school prospects coming up to re- 
place these great stars who in a few years must 
hang up their spiked shoes, shows no outstand- 
ing athletes. 

As I go over the list of international Negro 
track and field stars for the last twenty years, I 
find without exception that they were not only 
from white colleges but from white high schools 
where they were coached by white mentors. It is 
high time that Negro coaches in Negro colleges 
and high schools turned out some Olympic track 
stars. It is a fact that the great mass of Negroes 
attend separate schools and it seems highly logi- 
cal that some of the best track talent might be in 
these institutions and it should not be lost by lack 
of development. 

The most surprising fact is that the score or 
more Negro colleges with upwards of 25,000 or 
more students have been unable to produce a 
single Olympic track man or national A.A.U. 
champion. Less than 10 per cent of Negro col- 
lege students are in northern white colleges, yet 
these schools have produced all the Negro track 
stars of international prominence. One would 
hate to think that if Owens, Metcalfe, Howard 
Drew, Ed. Gordon, Eddie Tolan and Cornelius 
Johnson had attended Negro colleges that they 
would have been lost to the world. 

The fact that the Negro colleges have failed 
to produce international track stars may be at- 
tributed to a number of reasons. First, only about 
a dozen of the Negro colleges maintain a first 
class cinder track and a handful more have 
makeshift ones. Second, not a single one of the 
Negro colleges carries on an indoor track 
schedule or has facilities for such which, 
of course, puts their athletes behind in get- 
ting in condition for Spring track season. 
Third, cross-country is virtually unknown as an 
inter-collegiate sport in the colored colleges 
which has something to do with the dearth of 
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capable Negro runners at distances past 440 
yards. Fourth, financial support for track is we- 
fully inadequate in most Negro colleges. I know 
of one college that spends upwards of $3,000 for 
football and grumblingly expends $150 for track, 
and that case comes closer to being typical than 
to being extreme, in fact, a large number lo 
not support track at all. The athletic administr.:t- 
ors do not seem to realize that the development 
of even a single Owens or Metcalfe would bring 
more national and international renown and «t- 
tention to their institutions than a thousand of 
their many so-called football “Classics” upon 
which so much time, energy and money are ex- 
pended. The fact that Negro college football 
teams must play among themselves and confine 
their activities within the narrow confines of the 
race, means that they will gain no national recog- 
nition. 

In the case of track the doors of all the great 
track meets are open to Negro colleges. Butler 
Relays, Notre Dame Relays, National Inter- 
Collegiate, and National A.A.U. are only a few 
of the major meets open to colored colleges. Yet 
only a handful take advantage of the major 
white out-door meets and none participate in the 
indoor meets. 

There is a need for more trained track spe- 
cialists in the Negro colleges to handle the sport. 
When their competitive careers are concluded, 
men like Jesse Owens, Metcalfe, Gordon, John- 
son, and others, should be employed to bring up- 
to-date methods of training, conditioning, and 
coaching track to Negro schools. There are a few 
first class track coaches in the Negro schools, 
notably Hank Corruthers at Wilberforce, but 
there is need for many more of his type. 

Too often, track is placed in the hands of the 
football coach, who may be entirely lacking in 
knowledge, experience, or sympathy for the cin- 
der sport and of course the sport does not de- 
velop. 

Track and field athletics need to be stressed 
more in the Negro high schools. State high 
school track meets should become the rule rather 
than the exception as exists now. Every effort 
should be made to ferret out all track talent in 
the race and develop it. Negro youth should be 
encouraged to develop in all branches of track 
and field athletics rather than to concentrate in 
the sprints, broad-jump, and high-jump as today. 

In conclusion when the 1940 Olympiad rolls 
around, let the Tolans, Owenses and Metcalfes of 
that day hail not solely from Marquette, Michi- 
gan, Ohio State, Columbia, Temple, Pittsburgh 
and other universities, but from Tuskegee, Wil- 
berforce, Lincoln (Mo.), Howard, Lincoln 
(Pa.), and Hampton as well. 
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@ By MILES MARK FISHER 
ws | THINK that you are a Mohammedan 


because of your unfavorable reaction to 

the Christianity in the United States,” 
said the Professor of the North Carolina College 
for Negroes to the Arab-looking visitor, Russell 
Moore. 

Mr. Moore was saying that his mosque in 
Pittsburgh conducted classes in six nearby towns, 
including Homestead where he taught the Holy 
Koran in the Arabic. While he was prophesying 
that from National Headquarters in Chicago 
Iskam would capture the United States, his hos- 
tess entered the room. 

“Just think!” she exclaimed, “he’s the son of 
a Baptist preacher, my husband’s brother, and 
was reared in a Christian home.” 

Christian Negroes are not alarmed over the 
spread of the kindred Baha’iism from its Chicago 
center and magnificent Wilmette Temple. Full 
publicity of “Baha’i Activities” is often to be 
found on the church page of a Chicago Negro 
newspaper, and Negro schools and colleges are 
open to Baha’i speakers. 

In 1925 Timothy Drew of North Carolina 
founded the race-conscious, philanthropic Moor- 
ish Science Temple at Chicago upon Moslem be- 
liefs. Prophet Drew Ali, as he called himself, 
soon had branches of the Moors in the principal 
northern cities. Murder at headquarters and 
various riots have brought them into the ill- 
repute, shared by the similar “University of 
Islam” at Detroit. 

No appreciable number of Negroes, however, 
has been attracted to a non-Christian cause, 
including Sufi Abdul Hamid’s Industrial Clerical 
Alliance of New York City. Negroes have known 
only the Christian religion that has respected, 
saved and unified their race and sponsored their 
achievements. Yet, for several decades many of 
them have become completely dissatisfied with 
their historical churches. 

When during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century holiness and pentecostal groups 
began to arise in direct opposition to the churches 
with money enough to be fine, fashionable and 
formal, Negroes organized similar bodies. For 
example, at Durham, North Carolina, dubbed 
in the New Negro the “capital of the black mid- 
dle class,” the United Holy Church of America 
was organized among the lowly Negroes. Ac- 
cording to its resident senior Bishop at Durham, 
this church has expanded to New York, as far 
west as California and as far south as the Ber- 
muda Islands. The churches opposed the whole 


N egroes Get Religion « « « 


Father Divine, Elder Michaux, Bishop Gracel 
An analysis and interpretation of the growing 
influence of religious cults among Negroes by 
a Negro clergyman. 


movement, not without many a controversial 
publication as the book of Dr. J. H. Eason of 
Alabama, Sanctification vs. Fanaticism, Nash- 
ville, 1899, demonstrates, because it was a seri- 
ous rival. 

Two “respectable” denominations originated 
after the World’s War. The African Orthodox 
Church, founded in New York City on Septem- 
ber 21, 1921, is one. Race-conscious Episco- 
palians, who desired ecclesiastical leadership, be- 
gan it but further hindered its popularity when 
its founder, Dr. G. A. McGuire, went over to 
Greek Catholicism in order to be consecrated 
the bishop. Alleged irregularities in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church brought forth the 
Council of Community Churches, organized 
with five groups at Chicago, September 17, 
1923, with Dr. W. D. Cook as president. De- 
spite the Council’s immediate adoption of equal 
lay representation and social service and al- 
though its membership was early extended to 
all independent churches, last year’s convention 
enrolled only twenty churches with a combined 
membership of eleven thousand. 

All along the growing intelligence of the es- 
tablished denominations was making preachers 
of little or no training uncomfortable within 
them. In the midst of the Fundamentalist stir 
many of these preachers found outlets for their 
abilities among the unorthodox Christian groups 
like the Swedenborgians and the Spiritualists. 
In 1926 Negro Spirtualists had enough churches 
to organize their National Association which has 
established headquarters in Detroit. Other Spir- 
itualist bodies of more than local importance 
include the Orthodox, the St. Anthony and the 
Independent Universal. 

E. R. Killingsworth founded his own sect at 
Philadelphia, the Kodesh Church, which has be- 
come the mother of eleven branches during the 
nine years of its existence. The majority of the 
independent preachers, however, had no such 
ability but were content to be unattached as 
Prophet Thompson of Chicago, Prophet Jones 
of Philadelphia, Prophet Moses of Pleasantville, 
New Jersey, Prophet Martin and Prophet Joseph 
of Washington and Prophet Darnley of Atlanta. 
Prophet Costonie, Tony Green, at Brooklyn is 
totally different. Within a year he has developed 
a work which compares favorably with that of 
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Bishop Grace, Elder Michaux and Father 
Divine. 

“The full and true name” of Charles Manuel 
Grace is unknown. He arrived in New England 
from his native Portugal about 1901, at the 
age of eighteen, and found employment as a 
cook or a peddler of patent medicines or a pro- 
prietor of a grocery store before he founded his 
first mission in Boston in 1921. There are now 
twenty stations and thirty missions with a re- 
ported membership of two hundred thousand, 
scattered from New York to Florida, under the 
control of this much-married Bishop. He has 
been arrested six times and has defended almost 
as many lawsuits, but exonerations in court from 
every charge have led his followers only to say 
that “the world is not a friend of Grace.” 

Lightfoot Solomon Michaux was a fish ped- 
dler in Newport News, Virginia, when he was 
converted by his wife in 1924. He became a 
preacher and in 1928 moved to Washington, 
D. C., where the automobile, “Gospel Spreading 
Railroad No. 144,000,” effectually advertised 
his store-front Church of God. Soon a modest 
building, seating six or seven hundred people, 
was erected. Elder Michaux was exploited by 
the radio. Each morning at six he broadcasts 
a half hour over Station WJSV, which he calls 
Willingly Jesus Suffered for Victory. For a 
period, he used to be heard by many millions of 
people once a week over the entire Columbia 
Broadcasting System. He has added this original 
verse to his theme song, Happy Am I. 


Happy, on my way 
Another brand new day 
Rejoicing as I go 

The devil don’t like it 
But I don’t care. 


Everybody knows of the diminutive Negro in 
Harlem, Father Divine, alias George Baker of 
Alabama, which was revealed at one of his trials. 
The presiding judge soon died; so followers of 
the Reverend Major J. Divine give this fact as 
proof of his supernatural power. Since Father 
Divine began an employment agency in Say- 
ville, Long Island, about 1926, his devotees have 
grown to an estimated ten thousand “angels” in 
“kingdoms” in New York City and as many 
million throughout the world. These are en- 
rolled in extensions, peace missions and connec- 
tions in nineteen states, the District of Columbia, 
Canada, Australia and Switzerland. 

These leaders have founded a Fundamentalist 
type of Christianity upon the Bible, particularly 
the New Testament. Mr. Grace has appropri- 
ated the scriptural name of “bishop” for himself 
and “House of Prayer” for his organization. 


NEGROES GET RELIGION 


“Elder” and “Church of God” have been taken 
from the New Testament by Mr. Michaux whose 
picture has been widely published in a pulpit 
gesture with the open Bible in one hand. Mr, 
Divine has given his own meaning to “Father” 
and “angels” and “kingdoms” of the Bible and 
says that he fulfills prophecies concerning the 
Messiah. The Spoken Word, Divinite organ 
that was established last year, A(nno) D(omini) 
F(ather) D(ivine), in New York City, the “New 
Jerusalem,” has Genesis 1 ;3,4a and John 1: ib, 
14a on either side of Father Divine’s likeness. 

Unlike the churches, these cults are Biblical 
literalists. Father Divine has gone so far as to 
test in the New York Supreme Court the right of 
his angels to register their spiritual names, 
such as Spiral Rebecca and Lazarus Faith- 
ful, for voting purposes. The compromise decree 
of the Court was that an angel’s “new name” 
could be registered, provided that the real name 
was given. It is alleged that the renunciation of 
all for the sake of the gospel (Mark 10:29f.) 
has broken many a Divinite home. 

These cults are modelled after the churches. 
Church music, which has been edited and re- 
arranged by them, is used with other songs. 
There are public meetings with more or less ex- 
tended discourses. Both Bishop Grace and Elder 
Michaux immerse their followers. Father Di- 
vine, however, performs no initiatory rites, but 
the audience room of the main kingdom with 
its rough benches and raised platform that has 
a central pulpit and space for singers and the 
dining hall downstairs are near enough to many 
a church building to be mistaken for one. The 
plain meeting places of these cults are in strik- 
ing contrast to the fine, debt-ridden church 
buildings. 

Cult gatherings attract great crowds of peo- 
ple among whom are scores of church members. 
There is curiosity, but, no doubt, many church 
members have mistaken the cults for established 
forms of Christianity with which their pastors 
have advocated fellowship. The opposition of 
the clergy to these cults has, moreover, been of 
help to them. There are some church members 
who are also cult members. It is all so easy be- 
cause the churches have no daily religious meet- 
ings like the cults and dismiss their Sunday 
gatherings before the cult services are well under 
way. The cults are supported financially, and 
the churches are further pauperized by many 
of their members spending their meager sums 
for the cult literature, including the Unity pub- 
lication. The churches were practically closed 
on the Sunday that Elder Michaux was in Ro- 
anoke, Virginia. One man, trying to see it all, 
fell from a window to his death. 
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Professor Edwin T. Buehrer of Columbia Uni- 
versity has found what is true of all of the 
cults, that the majority “of the faithful (Di- 
yinites) are women.” His conclusion is that 
that “there is first of all the sex appeal.” This 
interpretation by no means explains the phe- 
nomenon of any one of the cults. The cults 
have fashioned new and adventurous institutions 
out of the old and conservative Negro churches 
that have the disadvantage of being too generally 
only second-handed all the way from their 
thought to their church buildings. The cults 
have elements of strength where the churches 
seem weakest. It probably is fortunate for the 
churches that the cults are at war with one an- 
other and do not realize that they represent kin- 
dred protests against the present order. 


These cults have made their headquarters in 
educational and cultural centers. Bishop Grace 
lives in Washington where he has a crowded 
House of Prayer which hardly surpasses his 
work at Charlotte, North Carolina, and Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, Negro university and sem- 
inary centers. Elder Michaux’s Church at Wash- 
ington is nearer to the Howard University than 
the “banks of the historic Potomac” River, on 
which it is announced over the radio. Father 
Divine is in New York City. Bishop Grace has 
said it: “No preacher should go to school to 
learn to preach.” The cults are against the in- 
tellectualism that pervades the churches; they 
appeal to the heart rather than to the head. 
Unlike the trained preachers, cult leaders pre- 
pare devotees to shed their tears, to clap their 
hands, to pat their feet and to “jump for joy” 
to the music of many instruments. 


This emotional religion is creative. In the 
office of Elder Michaux is the framed letter 
from the Washington Chief of Police, stating 
that the morning broadcasts of the Elder have 
helped to reduce crime in that city. Multitudes 
of morally and criminally diseased and under- 
privileged people are unabashed now to testify 
from what depths their new-found faith has 
brought them. These are enthusiastic, joyful, 
peaceful and “happy in spirit, body and mind,” 
glorified and respected as “saints” and “angels.” 
It is reported that they are generally respectful. 

The cults attempt to provide creature com- 
forts for their members and often extend this 
service to others. Bishop Grace has a kind of 
hotel, where maintenance can be had for a 
nominal fee, connected with many Houses of 
Prayer. A Holy Feast, at which all who will 
can eat, is often the climax of his annual gather- 
ings. He has several farms. Elder Michaux has 
fed as many as twenty-five thousand people 
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monthly, has provided clothes for thousands and 
operates four settlement houses. His Happy 
News advertises five “Happy Are We” five and 
ten cent meat markets in Washington. 

Because Father Divine takes no public col- 
lections in his meetings, he is accused of demand- 
ing that his devotees surrender everything to 
him in order to maintain a type of communal 
life—boarding houses for children, “quarters for 
sisters” and kingdoms. The unemployed have 
a special daily feast in the dining halls of the 
kingdoms where banquets are served nightly for 
the faithful. At other times dinners can be 
bought there for ten and fifteen cents, the price 
that prevails at the numerous Divinite restau- 
rants that dot the metropolitan area. Father 
Divine claims that profit is made from the 
services and commodities that are provided usu- 
ally below market price at his grocery store, meat 
market, garage, dress, shoe, tailor and barber 
shops and similar businesses. There is also a 
poultry and vegetable farm and a coal service 
direct to the mines. 

This is an illustration of how the cults attack 
the present social and economic practices. So 
Father Divine is accused of discouraging thrift, 
initiative and foresight, which are badly needed 
in a competitive system. All of these cult leaders 
are said to negate the efficacy of medical sci- 
ence because they, particularly Prophet Costo- 
nie, practice divine healing. Like the holiness 
and pentecostal groups, the cults are purists, be- 
ing opposed to popular amusements and to the 
sale and use of tobacco and alcoholic beverages. 
Bishop Grace boasts, “I am the only man in the 
world preaching peace,” and yet, he, no doubt, 
is borrowing from the Divinites who are op- 
posed to war. Their slogan is “Peace! It is 
wonderful.” 

These cults have made friends of the people. 
When Elder Michaux went to Philadelphia, a 
citizens’ committee of leading Negroes there 
acted as host, planning for one member to intro- 
duce Mr. Michaux each night. Moreover, this 
movement is inter-racial, under the leadership of 
Negroes. The Negro from abroad and from the 
South has revolted against the separate church 
existence for black and white people that has 
come to represent the un-Christian religion of 
both groups. 

The full name of Bishop Grace’s organization, 
the United House of Prayer for All People, 
“means just what it says. Anyone—white, black 
or blue, if there is such a color—can belong to 
the House of Prayer.” White people have been 


baptized into the fellowship of the House of 
Prayer at Charlotte, North Carolina, and at 
other places in the South. In Elder Michaux’s 
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Church a white man was seated at the piano, 
and a white woman at a table in front of the 
pulpit. Fully one-half of the audience was com- 
posed of white people, as it is about every- 
where he goes. There are two other bi-racial 
churches. that use the radio. The Langley Ave- 
nue All-Nation Pentecostal Church in Chicago 
represents twenty-five years of work of Elder 
Lucy Smith from Atlanta. This mother church 
extends to Nebraska and Mississippi. Since 1930 
the Mt. Calvary Assembly Hall of the Pente- 
costal Faith Church of All Nations has been 
thriving in New York City; it has spread to five 
other places. It was founded by Mrs. Rosa 
“Mother” Horne from Sumter, South Carolina, 
and has a white assistant pastor, Miss Gladys 
Branhagen, who had been healed of a stomach 
disorder by Mother Horne in Evanston, Illinois. 
Their work is similar to Father Divine’s. 

The Divinite movement enrolls varying pro- 
portions of white people in its many branches. 
Soon after my visit to the main kingdom, Spiral 
Rebecca sent me a copy of the New York News, 
April 13, 1935, which reviewed a banquet at 
which the editor, Geo. W. Harris, spoke: 

“Thank you, Father! Peace Sisters and Brothers! 
I am sure that we all realize, Father has introduced one, 
unworthy to loose the latchets of His shoes . . . I have 
studied . . . at Harvard . . . Never before, I am frank 
to say, has my soul been satisfied until I met Father 
Divine . . . What is this thing that we proclaim? We pro- 
claim the Salvation of the World through the Brother- 
hood of Man and the Fatherhood of GOD, and we 
proclaim further, that it is a practical thing, and we are 
proclaiming that unless you, and you, and you, and you, 
and I, and you, go about our Father’s Business in spread- 
ing this Gospel, in making men see the necessity of 
dropping their distinctions and forgetting their hatred, 
and surrendering their greed, and their selfish corruption, 
that ali the power on Earth will not avail, but send us 
again, back into the dark ages... ” 

The Editor charged that the Mayor of New 
York City was among those who “personally 
swore to follow Father Divine” and did not. 
The Divinites have political plans. 

Of course many cult members have been ad- 
judged insane. Bishop Grace, affectionately 
called “Daddy,” is the “Black Christ” and 
“God” to his followers ; “Father Divine is God.” 
So mansions, kingdoms, cooks, maids, chauf- 
feurs, secretaries, footmen, Pierce Arrows, Pack- 
ards, a Dusenberg, a Rolls Royce and a 12- 
passenger Bellanca airplane are distributed 
among these “self-anointed ‘bishops,’ ‘Mes- 
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siahs,’ and ‘whatnots’. 

It is indeed interesting that from New York 
City Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick should, on 
January 12, say over the radio that men meet 
their problems “heartfirst not headfirst.” The 
Negroes were in danger of despising this ap. 
proach, which had meant their salvation, until 
the national evangelist G. Wilson Becton, a 
college graduate, and his World’s Gospel Feast 
Party of trained musicians added thousands of 
members and vast sums of money to many 
metropolitan churches and outdid the cults’ ex- 
treme emotional demonstrations. Many local 
churches now have musicians and gospel singers 
of the Feast Party type. In 1933, the same year 
in which Becton was murdered, these were or- 
ganized into a National Convention by Thomas 
J. Dorsey of Chicago. They have their own 
songs, often unrefined in grammar, thought and 
theology, but which are said to “carry a mes- 
sage” or to “appeal to the livelier religious emo- 
tions” or to “stir the souls of men.” To cap the 
climax, “Happy Am I” and other cult songs are 
frequently sung. 

The cults have anticipated many a denomina- 
tional challenge of this social and economic 
order, diseased by greed, corruption, crime, 
poverty, immorality, intemperance and _ war. 
Unlike the Negro churches, the cults seek 
to cure the souls and bodies of men. They view 
social work differently from the Negro denomi- 
nations that have no social technique while 
their community is needy, while their church 
buildings represent idle wealth, except period- 
ically, and while their race has few social agen- 
cies. 

Some young people from the Pendle Hill 
(Quaker) Conference have already organized 
an Inter-Racial Fellowship Church in Philadel- 
phia. Since last fall its monthly meetings have 
brought together black and white people in a 
Christian service. Unfortunately, the Fellow- 
ship Church is not a spontaneous meeting like a 
cult gathering. It is an artificial device with an 
equal number of black and white church func- 
tionaries, such as ushers and singers, and with 
either a black preacher and a white presiding 
officer or vice versa. Yet this much was accomp- 
lished through much difficulty. 

“We realize that this is not the complete solu- 
tion of the knotty problem of race,” said the 
presiding officer at the first meeting. “But it is, 
we believe, a beginning.” 
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The National Negro Congress » » 


By LESTER B. GRANGER 


Negro Congress held in Chicago last Feb- 

ruary provided a powerful impetus toward 
national racial unity, while at the same time it 
has stirred up more bitter controversy than any 
gathering of Negroes since the days of Marcus 
Garvey’s “provisional presidential incumbency.” 

It was not the first time in recent years that a 
truly national meeting had been attempted. The 
Equal Rights Congress at Washington during 
war days, the Negro Labor Congress of 1925, 
and the more recent “Sanhedrin” were all at- 
attempts to produce a racial gathering from all 
parts of the country to take counsel on racial 
problems. Because of previous failures the Na- 
tional Negro Congress was opposed by many sin- 
cere persons who felt that this latest ambitious 
attempt was foredoomed likewise to failure. 

Not all opposition came from those who 
feared its failure, for there were many individ- 
uals who saw in the possible success of this move- 
ment a future crippling of national organiza- 
tions already serving the economic and social 
welfare of Negroes. Still others suspected un- 
due radical influence in the Congress leadership, 
while in the same breath suspicions were openly 
voiced that it was a gigantic anti-New Deal ef- 
fort financed by the Republican Party or the 
Liberty League. 

Now that the Congress has been held and 
is over, some of these criticisms are lost, 
while others have been magnified and intensi- 
fied. A prelate of the Negro church participated 
until the closing moments of the final session, 
then stamped out in high dudgeon, denouncing 
the entire Congress as atheistic. A Republican 
national committeeman protested throughout 
the Congress that it had been sold out to the 
Democratic Party, and later went back to Wash- 
ington branding the meeting as Communistic. 
Various Walter Winchells and Lippmans of the 
Negro press failed to attend, but deplored the 
entire proceeding as “pitifully futile” or as “a 
remarkable waste of time and money.” Mean- 
while the Congress delegates went back to five 
hundred and fifty-one organizations to report 
on what actually took place in Chicago. In- 
creased racial unity will grow out of the public’s 
reception of these reports, even though that 
unity grows amid acrimonious dispute. 

It is unfortunate that practically all criticism 
has been aimed at an assumed malign influence 


I: is a paradoxical fact that the National 


AN INTERPRETATION 


The recent National Negro Congress has 
evoked praise and bitter criticism. Mr. 
Granger analyzes its methods and aims. 


in the Congress leadership, or at presumed secret 
ambitions on the part of its promoters. Almost 
no critics have analyzed the actual program of 
the Congress, or enumerated its many virtues, 
or specifically pointed out its weaknesses—of 
which there were many. This article is an at- 
tempt, not to answer the critics of the Congress, 
but to interpret its real significance and to point 
out its possible usefulness to the people in whose 
service it was called—five million wage earners 
and heads of Negro families. 

To understand the meeting itself, one must 
know its background. The Congress grew out 
of a conference on the “Economic Condition 
Among Negroes” held at Washington, D. C., in 
May, 1935, under the combined sponsorship of 
the Joint Committee on National Recovery and 
Howard University’s Department of Political 
Economy. That conference produced disturb- 
ing evidence showing that depression and “re- 
covery” trends are forcing Negroes into an even 
lower economic and social position than they 
now occupy. Immediate action was indicated 
as imperatively needed to combat these trends, 
but it was also recognized that such action must 
be preceded by a wide education of Negroes in 
the techniques of group action. 

A small meeting after the Conference made 
plans for calling a national congress to initiate 
this education and to plan action. Here was 
the birth of the National Negro Congress, under 
the organizing genius of John P. Davis, a meet- 
ing to include all types of Negro organizations 
and to devise a platform which would unite 
them on a program of fundamental issues in- 
volving their economic, social and civil security. 
It was to be a Congress which would cut across 
political lines and philosophies; it was to be a 
realistic gathering dealing with bread-and- 
butter problems; it was to be an interracial 
meeting giving whites as well as Negroes a 
chance to help attack a problem which is the 
problem of all America. 

With this background, it was to be expected 
that the Congress would produce a strange as- 
sortment of delegates and a varied conglomera- 
tion of political and economic philosophies. Ne- 
groes in every walk of life were there—ministers, 
labor leaders, business men—mechanics, farm- 
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ers, musicians—housewives, missionaries, social 
workers. Many whites were present—trade 
unionists, church leaders, and lookers-on drawn 
by curiosity. There were representatives of New 
Deal departments and agencies; old line Re- 
publican wheel horses and ambitious young 
Democrats exchanged arguments; Communists 
held heated altercations with proponents of the 
Forty-Ninth State Movement, and Garveyites 
signed the registration books immediately after 
Baha’ ists. 

The Congress produced an amazing attend- 
ance past even the most optimistic expectations 
of its promoters. In the middle of the worst 
winter in fifty years, the delegates travelled 
through sub-zero weather by train, bus and auto, 
paying their own way or financed by poverty- 
stricken club treasuries. Nevertheless, 800 dele- 
gates proffered credentials from 551 organiza- 
tions in 28 states, including California, Florida 
and Massachusetts. On the opening night five 
thousand men and women jammed the drill 
hall and balconies of the Eighth Regiment Ar- 
mory, filled the standing space, and remained 
from eight in the evening until past midnight. 
They came back next day at nine and left at 
midnight. On the closing day they sat from 
early afternoon until nearly midnight, scarcely 
leaving their chairs, intent on the reports of com- 
mittees and the final speeches. 

Here, it seems to this writer, is the inner signif- 
icance of the Congress—a significance which 
has been missed by its critics. Such a gather- 
ing, such enthusiasm, such sustained interest are 
indicative of a deep-rooted and nationwide dis- 
satisfaction of Negroes that rapidly mounts into 
a flaming resentment. It is idle to attempt its 
dismissal as “a Communist gathering.” All the 
Communists in America and Russia could not 
have inveigled the great majority of those dele- 
gates into that trip last winter unless something 
far deeper than inspired propaganda were driv- 
ing them. As a matter of fact, delegates were 
plentiful from the very states where radical par- 
ties are weakest. 

The Congress was significant, moreover, of 
the growing importance of labor leadership and 
of the power of the labor movement. Delegates 
were present from 80 trade unions, as opposed 
to only 18 professional and educational groups. 
The trade union section was the most largely 
attended and hotly discussed—so much so that it 
starved the attendance at other important sec- 
tions. A powerful youth group was present, ar- 
ticulate and aggressive. The church militant was 
represented on platform and discussion floor, ex- 
pounding the new social gospel of justice for 
the underdog. 


THE NATIONAL NEGRO CONGRESS — AN INTERPRETATION 


Criticism of the mechanical operation o! the 
Congress can be most easily justified, for here 
was evident the committee’s lack of promotional 
funds and the haste of its last-minute prepara- 
tions. Difficulties were further increased by the 
armory’s inadequate convention facilities and the 
unstable attitudes of its officials, to say nothing 
of the mutual suspicion with which rival and 
dissenting groups regarded each other. ‘Then 
there was the unpardonably stupid threat oi lo- 
cal authorities to close the armory on the open- 
ing night because of the discovery of Communist 
delegates. On the other hand, criticism was 
freely made that the speakers who were sched- 
uled did not sufficiently represent the different 
points of view among the delegates. 


The true test of the Congress, however, lay 
in the quality of the resolutions adopted and its 
plans for making these resolutions effective. The 
resolutions were uniformly of a high order. To 
be sure, those on the Church were for the most 
part full of vague generalities, with the excep- 
tion of an insistence upon an economic and so- 
cial, as well as a spiritual gospel. Likewise those 
on Negro business fell into grievous errors of con- 
tradiction with resolutions on labor. It is mani- 
festly inconsistent to urge that “all Negroes con- 
sider it their inescapable duty to support Negro 
business by their patronage,” without first exact- 
ing a pledge that business men will in turn sup- 
port labor by paying adequate wages, encourag- 
ing union organization and following the spirit 
of other resolutions passed. 


Still, these inconsistencies were surprisingly 
few in view of the intense speed with which the 
resolutions committee worked during its few 
hours of existence. Thoroughly sound positions 
were taken by the Congress for the most part. 
There can be no quarrel with resolutions that 
condemn lynching, exploitation of  share- 
croppers, civil and social discrimination, and the 
vicious blatancies of the Hearst press. Few will 
protest endorsement of racial equality in trade 
unions, organization of Negro workers into 
unions and cooperatives, and support of the Ur- 
ban League and the N.A.A.C.P. 


Plans for continuance of the Congress seem 
at this writing completely sound. The local 
sponsoring committees that sent delegates to Chi- 
cago are to be continued as follow-up groups. 
It is to be their task to sell to the Negro public 
the fundamental correctness of the resolutions 
passed at Chicago, and to encourage organiza- 
tions to incorporate these resolutions into their 
programs. Sectional chairmen are appointed ; 
labor, youth and church committees are to be 
formed; a National Council of seventy-five 
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members will meet in June to follow up the work 
that remains to be done after Chicago. There 
js nothing in the program that implies supplant- 
ing or curtailment of any existing organization 
that fights the Negro’s battles; rather is the race 
urged to support these organizations all the more 
effectively. 

Two dangers exist in the future that must be 
prepared for in the present. One is the tend- 
ency of praiseworthy enthusiasm to grow tired 
or go off on a new tangent. There is the possi- 
bility that in many instances the original spon- 
soring committees may lose their earlier zeal and 
local racketeers take over the Congress idea, to 
the detriment of its program. This has often 
happened, for instance, in “Don’t Spend Your 
Money Where You Can’t Work” campaigns. 
The National Council must be prepared to dis- 
cover such deviations from policy and to break 
up rackets promptly. 

The other danger lies within the Congress 
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“Jesters” 
BY IRMA R. TOUSSAINT 
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itself—the natural desire of any organization to 
perpetuate itself. To do its job properly the 
Congress must extend over at least a few years 
and must grow in size and influence. Yet, the 
older it grows and the larger it becomes, the 
more it will be exposed to the danger of political 
control and corrupt bureaucracy—evils which 
are totally absent today. Definite commitments 
should be made at once, that the Congress will 
deal not with political parties but with economic 
and civil issues, just as was the case at Chicago. 
Definite goals should be set, capable of achieve- 
ment within two or three years, and it should be 
agreed now that when these are arrived at, the 
Congress will close up shop and disband. By 
taking these or similar precautions the National 
Negro Congress, which is already a noteworthy 
gathering in our racial history, has the oppor- 
tunity of completing a really constructive job 
and cementing its place in the brilliant annals of 
racial progress. 


Sex how the jester laughs and shouts with glee; 
His funny joke doth make the courtiers roar, 
And when he’s done, they all yell “More! More! 


More!” 


Until he pleads for leave on bended knee. 
Then in his room where none may hear or see 
He cries, “O, God, my very heart is sore ; 

I needs must tear the mask off, bare the core ;” 


And then, “But no, my masters wait for me.” 


We, too, are jesters in this world of strife, 


Each looking to the other for his mirth, 

And playing the masker as the years go by. 
We do our act upon the stage of life, 
Caged in and stifled by the walls of earth. 


We laugh because we cannot, dare not cry. 
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Book Reviews 


PUDGE GROWS UP. By Frances Harriet Williams and 
Wenonah Bond Logan. The Woman’s Press. New 
York, N. Y. 35 cents. 


UDGE, an active Girl Reserve of sixteen or there- 

abouts, grows up to a number of interests in this 
cleverly contrived series of meetings planned for girls of 
high school age. The authors, one a Secretary for Inter- 
racial Interests on the National Y.W.C.A. Board, and the 
other a Secretary for Junior Activities in the Harlem 
Y.W.C.A., have presented their concoction in a form 
which will undoubtedly be attractive and useful to the 
public for which it is intended. Needless to say, the 
material in their booklet can be readily adapted for use 
by other groups than those under the auspices of the 
Christian Association. It is filled with varied ideas for 
club meetings for girls in their middle teens. 

Cousin Sue, who has a Job and an Apartment, never- 
theless maintains a sympathetic interest in the life of her 
younger relative, Pudge. From her correspondence with 
Pudge eight letters have been selected and supplemented 
with suggested club meetings which are outlined in de- 
tail. The first group on Personal Attractiveness takes up 
such all-important subjects as the “body beautiful,” 
clothes, make-up, poise, and manners and mannerisms. 
Scrap-books and charts are stressed and the topic is car- 
ried through eight separate meetings. 

Of special interest to clubs of Negro girls, and to 
groups which happen to be interracially-minded, are 
Cousin Sue’s letters on her trips to Chicago, Harlem, 
Atlanta, and Memphis. Included in these are descrip- 
tions of these centers of Negro life and brief personal 
glimpses of several outstanding Negroes. The letters 
are followed by outlines for meetings on appreciating the 
Negro press, the activities of the National Urban League 
and the N.A.A.C.P., and the Negro schools in the South. 


The series terminates with letters and suggestions on 
“finishing off.” The necessity of being mentally and 
personally well-groomed is discussed and there is a stimu- 
lating note at the end on the kind of qualities and abili- 
ties which make a gracious, well-rounded and interesting 
personality. 

LOIS TAYLOR. 


AIRS FROM THE WOOD-WINDS, by Bessie Calhoun 
Bird. Alpress Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. $1.25. 


IHE poems in this book are elusive airs, indeed, al- 

most lost in the leafy recesses of a green wood. There 
is a wistful, melancholy note that pervades the whole ; 
and if one did not know they had been written by Bessie 
Calhoun Bird, he might easily imagine that they had 
been blown on a frail reed pipe by some poetic Pan. 
Bessie Calhoun Bird has the ear of a musician and the 
eye of a poet; and she blends the two into delicate, 
porcelain images of fragile beauty; for instance, this 
stanza from the ballad, The Spell: 


“Crickets called from mate to mate, 
The river sang a song... 


« « « « 


And two souls plundered Paradise 
That lovely June night long. .. .” 


As one reads deeper into this slim volume of song, 
he is reminded slightly of Edna St. Vincent Millay, but 
only for a moment; for here is an original poet si: ging 
her own songs, or better still, as the poet herself calls 
them, “little bubble-songs.”” I can truthfully say that 
as I read page after page, here and there, a gay sprite- 
like idea pirouetted suddenly and beautifully out upon 
the mind’s stage, scattering rainbow bubbles in pro- 
fusion everywhere; here are a few: this is from the 


poem, October: 


“Her kerchief is of sun-dipped blue, 
Red, green and gold her gown, 

Her dancing feet are moccasioned 

In heather, rose and brown.” 


and these lines from Stripped: 


“He gathered his winnings and whistled away 
With three little dresses of flame 

And three little bare-bodied Trees looked down, 
Quaking and shaking with shame.” 


and this colorful passage from Naivete: 


“I wonder why the butterfiies 
About my yard are mostly blue 
While in Camilla’s yard they dance 
In flocks of brilliant hue.” 


In poems such as Secret, Lament, Dust, Epitaph for 
a Chaste Lady, and This Night the poct reveals her 
mature power in the way she handles her thorn-like irony 
and venom-tipped barbs of philosophy. This fine, pro- 
verbial, first thin volume but whets the appetite, and 
the reader will look eagerly for her second volume, I am 
sure. 

Arthur Huff Fauset in his splendid introduction says 
in part: 

“Inherent in these verses is rare delicacy of mood. A 
childlike querulousness and sensitiveness, most refresh- 
ing and almost shocking in this age of mockery and 
bombast, is balanced by a faint but all-pervasive hope. 
Irony is cloaked in wistfulness; humour lies concealed 
beneath a delicately wrought veil of faith. 

“These are lovely bits of verse. Crystal clear, pure es- 
sence, unadorned and simple, they are more than a 
promise. They are delicate creations which are bound to 
recreate in the hearts of poet and reader a desire to 
plow deeper into the mine of wisdom from which they 
sprung.” 

This book, Airs From the Wood-Winds, by Bessie Cal- 
houn Bird is the first sign of what is to be hoped is a new 
Negro Renaissance of Letters in Philadelphia; for fast 
upon its heels has followed Dark Harvest by the gifted 
young Negro, Theodore Anthony Stanford, and No Ala- 
baster Box by Eve Lynn Reynolds. 

FRANK ANKENBRAND, Jr. 
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Survey of the Month« « « « 


Appointments 

Sterling A. Brown of the English faculty at Howard 
University, author of Southern Road, a book of poems, 
and a regular contributor to Opportunity, has been 
appointed an Editor in the Federal Writers’ Project. 
Professor Brown will edit and examine material con- 
cerning the Negro written for the five volume descrip- 
tive and cultural history of the United States to be 
called American Guide. The selection of Sterling Brown 
assures a fair, impartial and capable presentation of the 
Negro in America. 

* * 

A deserved recognition may be appended to the press 
announcement of the election of Dr. William Stuart 
Nelson, president of Shaw, to the presidency of Dillard 
University, New Orleans. Dr. Nelson has done a fine 
job at Shaw over which he has presided since 1931. 
He was born in Paris, Kentucky, received his A.B. at 
Howard and B.D. at Harvard. He has also studied 
theology in France and Germany. 

* * * 

On the heels of the announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Sadie T. M. Alexander as Assistant Solicitor 
by Mayor Wilson of Philadelphia comes news of the 
appointment of young Dr. Earl F. Hawkins to the staff 
of Byberry Hospital of that city. Dr. Hawkins is a 
graduate of Meharry and served his interneship at 
Mercy Hospital. 

* * 

Jesse O. Thomas, Southern field secretary of the Na- 
tional Urban League, Atlanta, has been appointed Gen- 
eral Manager of the Negro Exhibit of the Texas Cen- 
tennial Celebration, Dallas, Texas. Mr. Thomas has 
been granted a leave of absence by the National Urban 


League in order to direct the collection of exhibits, plan 
programs, and integrate the Negro into the general 
scheme of the celebration. 

The Federal Government is spending $50,000 in the 
erection of an exhibit building for Negroes which will 
be located in a prominent place on the exhibit ground 
and is spending $50,000 for the collection, transporta- 
tion, and assembling of exhibits and other administra- 
tive duties. Because of Government participation, Neg- 
roes in all parts of the United States will have the 
privilege of placing on exhibit paintings, sculptures, 
handicraft, agriculture produce, etc. Persons interested 
in taking part in this historical event should communi- 
cate with the General Manager, Room 3814-B, Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 


Public Health 

A step forward by the Medical College of Virginia is 
indicated in the announcement of the establishment of 
a postgraduate year in public health nursing for colored 
women at the St. Philip School of Nursing at Rich- 
mond. Twenty-seven students from twelve states and 
the District of Columbia enrolled when the course 
opened on March 16. This is the first opportunity af- 
forded colored graduate nurses to qualify in the public 
health field. 


* * * 

Fellowships 

The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
recently published the list of fellowships awarded to 
American scholars and artists for 1936. The list in- 
cludes Zora Neale Hurston, author of Jonah’s Gourd 
Vine, Men and Mules, and many articles and short 
stories. Miss Hurston has departed for the West Indies 


The Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, addresses Twentieth Anniversary of the Chicago Ur- 
ban League, February 26, in Grand Ballroom of Steuben Club. L. to r., Judge Daniel P. Trude, Mrs. Ralph W. 
Webster, Pres., Chicago Women’s Club, A. L. Foster, M. O. Bousfield, Mr. Ickes, T. Arnold Hill, Robert S. Abbott. 
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Mrs. David Alter, President, Urban League 
of Pittsburgh 


to gather authentic material of Negro folk life. She is 
an Opportunity Literary Competition prize winner. 


Dr. Abram L. Harris, associate professor of economics, 
Howard University, was granted a renewal of his fel- 
lowship originally awarded in 1935. Dr. Harris will 
complete a study of certain aspects of the economic 
theories of Thorstein Veblen and Karl Marx. He is an 
Urban League Fellow and a former Urban League Secre- 
tary in Minneapolis. 


Honors 

In the spring wardrobe of the First Lady, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, is a printed chiffon gown of green 
and purple on gray. The design of this print was the 
work of a Negro girl, Hilda Jones of the Girls Com- 
mercial High School of the City of New York. Miss 
Jones won the first prize in a competition in textile de- 
sign last year. The design has been exhibited at Rocke- 
feller Center and several of the leading museums of the 


metropolis. 


Drama 

A great throng, estimated at 5,000 persons, tried to 
get into the Lafayette Theatre in Harlem to witness the 
first performance of “Macbeth,” which opened recently. 
The Layafette Theatre, long associated with Negro the- 
atricals in New York, is now one of the units of the 
Federal Theatre Project. Three successful plays have 
been produced, including “Walk Together Chillun,” by 
Frank Wilson, ““The Conjure Man Dies,” a dramatiza- 
tion of the late Rudolph Fisher’s novel, and “Macbeth.” 
Jack Carter, who created the role of ‘Crown’ in “Porgy,” 
has the role of ‘Macbeth’ and Edna Thomas, who has 
had important roles in a number of Broadway pro- 
ductions, plays ‘Lady Macbeth.’ 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


Urban League 


Mrs. David Alter became the first woman to head 
the Urban League of Pittsburgh, when she was unapj- 
mously elected to that office at the meeting of the 
Executive Board in February. 

Mrs. Alter first became a member of the League's 
Executive Board in 1931 and served for two years, at 
the end of which time she resigned because of a trip to 
Europe in connection with the Peace Movement in which 
she played a prominent role in the Pittsburgh area. 
Upon her return from abroad she was re-elected to the 
League's Executive Board in 1934. 

Mrs. Alter succeeds Robert D. Brown, rector of Holy 
Cross Episcopal Church, who was the first Negro to be 
elected to the League’s highest office. 
The National Urban League has just announced that 
J. Harvey Kerns has been appointed as Field Secretary 
of the Urban League, effective April 25. A part of 
Mr. Kerns’ duties will be to carry on the activities of 
Jesse O. Thomas, Southern field director, who is now 
on leave, serving as General Manager of Negro partici- 
pation in the Texas Centennial Celebration. 

Mr. Kerns was for twelve years with the Urban 
League organization—serving for five years as executive 
secretary of the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Urban League 
and for seven years as the executive secretary of the 
Omaha, Nebraska, Urban League. 


* * 


Seventy young society women, members of the Junior 
League of the City of New York, voted T. Arnold Hill, 
director of industrial relations of the National Urban 
League, as the best lecturer who had addressed them 
during the year. 

* * * 
Medicine 

Dr. George Baehr, distinguished New York physician, 
has this to say of Dr. Ernest Holder: 

“You will be glad to know that Dr. Ernest Holder 
has made good during the year which he has spent in 


Jesse O. Thomas 
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Dr. William Stuart Nelson, President-elect, Dillard 
University, New Orleans 


the pathological laboratory at the Mount Sinai Hospital. 
He promises to become an outstanding pathologist. We 
realize that he has been spending all this time in our 
laboratory at a great personal sacrifice. . . . Although 


he did not apply, and the award was therefore quite 
unexpected, our Committee on Fellowships awarded him 
one of the three fellowships in pathology which were 
available this year. The fellowship in pathology is worth 
$1,000 and will enable him to spend an additional year 
in our laboratory.” 


Press 

When questioned by newspaper men about photo- 
graphs taken at the time of her appearance at Howard 
University, which have been used as political propa- 
ganda in the South, Mrs. Roosevelt said, according to 
the New York Herald Tribune of April 21, that pho- 
tographs showing her in company with Negroes were 
taken with her permission and that she had no objec- 
tion to their distribution. 

Mrs. Roosevelt refused to comment on political as- 
pects of the pictures, which the Senate lobby commit- 
tee has shown were distributed through the South by 
the Southern Committee to Uphold the Constitution, an 
Anti-New Deal organization. 

One picture, she said, “was made when I spoke at 
Howard University which, after all, is a government 
institution. I spoke to a meeting of women, but two 
officers of a colored CCC camp met me at the car and 
escorted me up the steps. They treated me with the 
utmost respect. I had no objection when the photo- 
graph was taken then, and I have no objections to it 
now.” 


The other picture, Mrs. Roosevelt said, was taken at 
a slum clearance project in Detroit. 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


LOST SOULS 

(Continued from Page 134) 
mind. When men bind themselves together their 
minds lose clarity, as the brooks do, as the river 
does, and they overflow into like destruction. 
I say the coldest, hardest, most inhuman heart 
is the mass heart, which has lost all sense of 
individual need, so that it views life and death 
with callous equal indifference. The most dead- 
ened soul is the mass soul, which has no gener- 
osities, no impulse of kindness or understanding, 
no spiritual aspirations. For when men give 
themselves up to a group they are reduced to the 
lowest in each of them as a common denomi- 
nator. That which is common to all is nearest 
the beast. 

Therefore, if I have anything to say, it is to 
beg men and women never to give themselves 
up entirely to any cause or creed or mass of 
race or belief. What each of us has to give of 
most worth is that which is most peculiarly in- 
dividual in us. That peculiar individuality is as 
well our most delicate means of receiving from 
others what is most valuable and exquisite in 
life. To lose it is to lose at once our means of 
receiving the best from others and giving the 
best of ourselves. To keep it is to keep ourselves 
clear and untrammelled by confusions; it is to 
maintain in ourselves a center of tranquility in 
a stormy and dishevelled world. John Doe is for- 
ever himself also, not only one among millions. 
His life is of value in so far as he most realizes 
himself. Long ago someone said, “And what 
shall it profit a man . . . if he lose his own soul?” 
It is a question to ask again today. 


RACIAL ANTAGONISMS 
(Continued from Page 140) 
otry of Brabantio, the Venetian senator, and to 
the depravity of Iago, whose name indicates that 
he was meant to be regarded as Spanish. If the 
cruelty of Othelio’s murder of Desdemona is al- 
most more than we can bear, so also is the nobil- 
ity of his self-condemnation almost above our 

emulation. 

Shakespeare should have resisted the propa- 
ganda of his own day, as we should resist that 
of ours; but at least he has made us see and as- 
sume our share of responsibility for the hideous 
racial antagonisms that mar all intercourse be- 
tween the great races of the earth. He has also 
brought to our attention the lesson which, alas, 
we have not yet learned: to wit, greed begets in- 
tolerance, intolerance begets persecution, perse- 
cution begets retaliation; and the story of that 
cycle sounds like a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing,—at least, 
nothing but horror, horror, and more horror. 
Let us say with Hamlet, “Oh, reform it alto- 
gether!” 
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URBAN LEAGUE COOPERATION SAVES 
WAITERS’ JOBS 


A full crew of colored waiters retained their jobs in 
a Louisville hotel last winter as a result of cooperation 
between the Urban Leagues of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Louis- 
ville, Ky. Receiving a request to supply fifty colored 
waiters who would immediately go to work in the dis- 
tant city of Louisville, William E. Hill, Industrial Secre- 
tary of the Pittsburgh Urban League, immediately con- 
tacted J. A. Thomas, Executive Secretary of the Louis- 
ville Urban League, to discover what peculiar circum- 
stances existed to prevent that office from filling this 
order in its own city. 

Prompt investigation by Mr. Thomas revealed a 
secret plan of a local maitre d’hotel to discharge sum- 
marily his entire staff of Negro waiters and to replace 
them with out of town men. The waiters had had sev- 
eral misunderstandings with their white maitre d’hotel 
over unfair working conditions, but they had no idea that 
they were about to lose their jobs in the middle of the 
winter. The plan was so clearly unjust that the Urban 
League had little difficulty in going directly to the 
management and correcting the situation. The maitre 
d’hotel was replaced and the waiters’ crew retained, 
while their causes for complaint were removed. Today, 
as a result of this episode, colored waiters of Louisville 
have a strong hotel men’s organization that cooperates 
closely with the Louisville League in protecting and 
improving their conditions of employment. 


ATLANTA LEAGUE CONDUCTS JANITORS’ 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


The Urban League of Atlanta, Ga., is conducting its 
fourth annual Janitors’ Training School—an eight weeks’ 
course held in cooperation with the Janitors, Maids, 
Porters and Elevator Operators’ Association. Classes are 
held weekly and are designed to increase the efficiency 
and earning power of persons in building service trades. 
Instruction is given in the care and firing of 
furnaces, methods of sanitation, combustion problems, 
care of electrical equipment and repair of plumbing. 
A certificate awarded at the end of the course to those 
who make satisfactory progress has been the means of 
placing a considerable number of previous students in 
jobs. The Janitor’s Training School has been strongly 
endorsed by local dealers and realtors, as well as by the 
men and women who have taken its courses. 


VISITING HOUSEKEEPER PROJECTS MULTIPLY 


The Visiting Housekeeper Project—originated and first 
put into operation by the Brooklyn and New York Urban 
Leagues—has been so successful in creating WPA jobs 
for women with only domestic work experience that it 
has been taken over by the Department of Women’s 
Work of the Works Progress Administration and is be- 
ing used in a number of communities for white and 
colored women as well. The latest city to report adop- 
tion of this project is Lincoln, Neb., where the Lincoln 
Urban League reports that thirteen women are now em- 
ployed on the project. 


The Urban Lea gue in Action » » » 


The Visiting Housekeeper Project is organized “for 
women certified for work under WPA who may have no 
special training, but who are qualified by their native 
intelligence and sympathy, and by their own expericnce 
in meeting adversity, to give help to homes where an 
emergency must be met by outside aid.” The visicing 
housekeeper goes into the home and demonstrates the 
use of government products, showing the different uses 
that can be made of low cost foods and those foods 
that will correct malnutrition. In cases of illness she 
renders the sort of services that any housekeeper would 
give under the circumstances. 


PITTSBURGH LEAGUE AIDS FLOOD SUFFERERS 


When Pittsburgh’s worst flood in history inundated 
that city, the Urban League of Pittsburgh played a prom- 
inent role in aiding the Red Cross in its rehabilitation 
activities. As soon as it became apparent that thou- 
sands of families would be rendered homeless by the 
rising water, the League offered to the officials the full 
facilities of its offices and staff. The League workers 
helped to move families to shelters, collected and dis- 
tributed clothing and food to the stranded, and gave 
valuable assistance otherwise. It aided officials in see- 
ing that there was no discrimination against Negro 
families in granting flood relief. League workers had 
complete freedom in going through the military lines 
as specially assigned aides. 


JESSE O. THOMAS SERVES TEXAS CENTENNIAL 


Jesse O. Thomas, Southern Field Secretary of the 
National Urban League, has been granted a leave of 
absence from his duties in Atlanta, Georgia, in order 
to serve the federal government at the Texas Cen- 
tennial Celebration. Mr. Thomas was appointed on 
March 20th as General Manager of the Negro Division 
of the Centennial. His headquarters are in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


COLOR OR CHARACTER: 
BRAZIL CHOOSES 


(Continued from Page 141) 


will continue to be alien rather than be assimi- 
lated. Brazil values its ideal of a people above 
race and color hatred so highly that it is re- 
luctant to risk friction. Her experience towards 
that ideal must continue to interest students of 
race problems. What is the significance of 
race in a national economy? Does the inter- 
mingling of stocks inevitably bring degenera- 
tion? Can a population composed of Euro- 
peans, Africans, and native Americans exist 
without the emergence of a racial problem? 
Answers to such questions are now being form- 
ulated in the Brazilian experience. 
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